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‘^C ‘uufot^suaiH of a Yoting Man’^ constitute 
ono !h»* tn»' t Hiiniitu-unt documents of tlie passion- 
ate rrvi»!t 1 dudi;4i Ut(‘raturo against the Victorian 
truiUtlnu. It in Higniticuut because it reveals so 
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than wo car© to admit, ana as 
bl<H uihI too Tidiculotis to please 
IIS ini<loratoo(l hoTnan nature, and 
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to tell the truth and those who wanted to listen to 
pleasant fibs, the latter generally having the best of it 
The contest finally settled down into the Victorian 
compromise, which was tacitly accepted by even the 
best of the imaginative writers of the period. The 
understanding was that brutality, lust and selfishness 
were to be represented as being qualities only of 
“bad” people, plainly labelled as such. Under this 
compromise some magnificent works were produced. 
But inasmuch as the compromise involved a suppres- 
sion of a great and all-important fact about the human 
soul, it could not endure forever. The only question 
was, under what influences would the revolt occur? 

It occurred, as George Moore’s quite typical and 
naively illuminating confessions reveal, under Trench 
influences. Something of the same sort had been 
happening in France, and the English rebels found 
exemplars of revolt ready to their need. These 
French rebels were of all sorts, and it was naturally 
the most extreme that attracted the admiration of 
the English malcontents. Chief among these were 
Gautier and Bau3elaire. 

Gautier had written in “Mademoiselle de Maupin” 
a lyrical exaltation of the joys of the flesh: he had 
eloquently and unreservedly pronounced the fleshly 
pleasures good. Baudelaire had gone farther: he 
had said that Evil was beautiful, the most beautiful 
thing in the world — and proved it, to those who 
were anxious to believe it, by writing beautiful poems 
about every form of evil that he could think of. 

They were still far, it will be observed, from the 
sane and truly revolutionary conception of life which 
has begun to obtain acceptance in our day — a con- 
ception of life which traverses the old conceptions 
t)f “good” and “evil.” Baudelaire and Gautier 
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manners and morals, lie lived wliat might have been 
on the whole an unprofitable and ordinary life, if he 
had not been able to gild it with the glamonr of 
philosophic immoralism. Finally, becanse everybody 
else was writing, he too wrote — a play. Then follows 
a period of discovery of the newest movement in art. 
So impressionable is he that his stay of some years in 
Paris causes him actually to forget how to write Eng- 
lish prose, and when he returns to London and has to 
earn his living at journalism he has to learn his 
native tongue over again. Nevertheless he has ac- 
quired a point of view — on women, on art, on life. 
He writes — criticism, poetry, fiction. He is obscure, 
ambitious, full of self-esteem that is beginning to be 
soured by failure. He tries to get involved in a duel 
with a young nobleman, just to get himself before 
the public. Failing in that, he lives in squalid lodgr 
ings — or so they seem to a young man who has lived 
in Paris on a liberal allowance — and writes, writes, 
writes, writes . . . talking to his fellow lodgers, to 
the stupid servant who brings him his meals, and get- 
ting the materials for future books out of them. A 
candid record of these incidents, interwoven with elo- 
quent self-analysis, keen and valid criticism of books 
and pictures, delightful reminiscences and furious 
dissertations upon morality, the whole story is given 
a special and, for its time, a rare interest by its utter 
lack of conventional reticence. He never spares him- 
self. He has undertaken quite honestly to tell the 
truth. He has learned from Paris not to be ashamed 
of himself. And this, though he had not realized it, 
was what he had gone to Paris to learn. 

He had put himself instinctively in the way of re- 
ceiving liberalizing influences. But it was, after all, 
an accident that he received those influences from 
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France. He might conceivably have stayed at home 
and read Tolstoi or Walt Whitman ! So indeed might 
the whole English literary revolt have taken its rise 
under different and perhaps happier influences. But 
it happened as it happened. And accidents are im- 
portant. The accident of having to turn to France 
for moral support colored the whole English literary 
revolt. And the accident of going to Paris colored 
vividly the superficial layers of George Moore’s soul. 
This book paitly represents a flaunting of such bor- 
rowed colors. It was the fashion of the Parisian 
diaholists to gloat over cruelty, by way of showing 
their superiority to Christian morality. The enjoy- 
ment of others’ suffering was a splendid pagan virtue. 
So George Moore kept a pet python, and cultivated 
paganness by watching it devour rabbits alive. 

It was the result of the same accident which caused 
him to conclude — and to preach at some length in 
this book — that art is aristocratic. It was the proper 
pagan thing to say, as he does here — ^What care I 
that some millions of wretched Israelites died under 
Pharaoh’s lash ? They died that I might have the 
Pyramids to look on” — and other remarks even more 
shocking and jejune. It was this accident which 
made him write ineffable silliness in this and othej; 
early volumes about ^Virtue” and ^Vice,” assume a 
man-about-town’s attitude toward women, and fill 
pages with maudlin phrases about marble, perfumes, 
palm-trees, blood, lingerie, and moonlight. These 
were the follies of his teachers, to be faithfully imi- 
tated. If he had first heard the news that the body 
is good from Walt Whitman, or that the human soul 
contains lust and cruelty from Tolstoi, what canticles 
we should have had from George Moore on the sub- 
ject of democracy in life and art! 
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Deeper down, George Moore was already wiser 
than his masters. He was to write of the love-life of 
Evelyn Innes, and the common workaday tragedy of 
Esther Waters, with a tender and profonnd sympathy 
far removed from the sentiments he felt obliged to 
profess here. This hook is a yonng man^s attempt to 
be sincere. It is the story of a sonl struggling to be 
free from British morality. It is eloquent, beautiful, 
and at times rather silly. It is a picture of an epoch. 

The result of the attempt to introduce diabolism 
to the English mind is well known. The Island 
somewhat violently repudiated and denounced the 
whole proceedings, as might have been expected. 
The French influence waned, and has now almost 
died out. But meanwhile another rediscovery of 
human nature (to which the work of a later French- 
man, Romain Rolland, has contributed its due effect) 
is slowly re-creating English literature. Under a 
Russian leadership less romantic than that of Gautier 
and less '^frightful” than that of Baudelaire, with 
scientific support from Freud and Jung, and with 
some extremely able British and American lieuten- 
ants, the cause of unashamedness appears to be win- 
ning its way in literature. The George Moore of 
these Confessions stands to view as a reckless and 
courageous pioneer, a bad strategist but a faithful 
soldier, in the foolhardy, disastrous and gallant 
Campaign of the Nineties. 



New York, May 26, 1917^ 
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CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG 
MAN 


CHAPTER I 

M T soul, so far as I understand it, has very 
kindly taken colour and form from the many 
various modes of life that self-will and an im- 
petuous temperament have forced me to indulge in. 
Therefore I may say that I am free from original 
qualities, defects, tastes, etc. What I have I ac- 
quire, or, to speak more exactly, chance bestowed, 
and still bestows, upon me. I came into the world 
apparently with a nature like a smooth sheet of wax, 
bearing no impress, but capable of receiving any ; of 
being moulded into all shapes. 'Not am I exag- 
gerating when I say I think that I might equally 
have been a Pharaoh, an ostler, a pimp, an arch- 
bishop, and that in the fulfilment of the duties of 
each a certain measure of success would have been 
mine. I have felt the goad of many impulses, I have 
hunted many a trail; when one scent failed another 
was taken up, and pursued with the pertinacity of 
an instinct, rather than the fervour of a reasoned 
conviction. . Sometimes, it is true, there came mo 
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ments of weariness, of despondency, but they were 
not enduring: a word spoken, a book read, or yield- 
ing to the attraction of environment, I was soon off 
in another direction, forgetful of past failures. In- 
tricate, indeed, was the labyrinth of my desires; all 
lights were followed with the same ardour, all cries 
were eagerly responded to : they came from the right, 
they came from the left, from every side. But one 
cry was more persistent, and as the years passed I 
learned to follow it with increasing vigour, and my 
strayings grew fewer and the way wider. 

I was eleven years old when I first heard and 
obeyed this cry, or, shall I say, echo-augury ? 

Scene : A great family coach, drawn by two pow- 
erful country horses, lumbers along a narrow Irish 
road. The ever recurrent signs — long ranges of 
blue mountains, the streak of bog, the rotting cabin, 
the flock of plover rising from the desolate water. 
Inside the coach there are two children. They are 
smart, with new jackets and neckties; their faces 
are pale with sleep, and the rolling of the coach 
makes them feel a little sick. It is seven o’clock in 
the morning. Opposite the children are their par- 
ents, and they are talking of a novel the world is 
reading. Did Lady Audley murder her husband? 
Lady Audley! What a beautiful name; and she, 
who is a slender, pale, fairy-like woman, killed her 
husband. Such thoughts flash through the boy’s 
mind ; his imagination is stirred and quickened, and 
he begs for an explanation. The coach lumbers 
along, it arrives at its destination, and Lady Audley 
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youtL.^ by one so full of his own personality. I said 
Yes to my father, because the moral courage to say 
ISTo was lacking, and I put my trust in the future, as 
well I might, for a fair prospect of idleness lay be- 
fore me, and the chance of my passing any examina- 
tion was, indeed, remote. 

In London I made the acquaintance of a great 
blonde man, who talked incessantly about beautiful 
women, and painted them sometimes larger than life, 
in somnolent attitudes, and luxurious tints. His 
studio was a welcome contrast to the spitting and 
betting of the tobacco shop. His pictures — Dore- 
like improvisations, devoid of skill, and, indeed, of 
artistic perception, save a certain sentiment for the 
grand and noble — filled me with wonderment and 
awe. ^^low jolly it would be to be a painter,’^ I 
once said, quite involuntarily. ^^Why, would you like 
to be a painter he asked abruptly. I laughed, not 
suspecting that I had the slightest gift, as indeed 
was the case, but the idea remained in my mind, and 
soon after I began to make sketches in the streets 
and theatres. My attempts were not very successful, 
but they encouraged me to tell my father that I 
would go to the military tutor no more, and he al- 
lowed me to enter the Kensington Museum as an Art 
student. There, of course, I learned nothing, and, 
from a merely Art point of view, I had much better 
have continued my sketches in the streets; but the 
museum was a beautiful and beneficent influence, and 
one that applied marvellously well to the besetting 
danger of the moment; for in the galleries I met 
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is diSSctilt not to convey a false impression. I fain 
would show my soul in these pages, like a face in a 
pool of clear water; and although my studio was in 
truth no more -than an amusement, and a means of 
effectually throwing over all restraint, I did not view 
it at all in this light. My love of Art was very genu- 
ine and deep-rooted; the tobacconist’s betting-book 
was now as nothing, and a certain Botticelli in the 
National Gallery held me in tether. And when I 
look back and consider the past, I am forced to admit 
that I might have grown up in less fortunate cir- 
cumstances, for even the studio, with its dissipa- 
tions — and they were many — ^was not unserviceable ; 
it developed the natural man, who educates himself, 
who allows his mind to grow and ripen under the 
sun and wind of modem life, in contra-distinction 
to the University man, who is fed upon the dust of 
ages, and after a formula which has been composed 
to suit the requirements of the average human being. 

Nor was my reading at this time so limited as 
might be expected from the foregoing. The study of 
Shelley’s poetry had led me to read pretty nearly all 
the English lyric poets; Shelley’s atheism had led 
me to read Kant, Spinoza, Godwin, Darwin and Mill ; 
and these, again, in their turn, introduced me to 
many writers and various literature. I do not think 
that at this time I cared much for novel reading. 
Scott seemed to me on a par with Burke’s speeches ; 
that is to say, too impersonal for my very personal 
taste. Dickens I knew by heart, and ^^Bleak House” 
I thought his greatest achievement. Thackeray left 
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need for fear; I was naturally endowed with a very 
clear sense indeed of self-preservation; I neither 
betted nor drank, nor contracted debts, nor a secret 
marriage; from a worldly point of view, I was a 
model young man indeed ; and when I returned home 
about four in the morning, I watched the pale moon 
setting, and repeating some verses of Shelley, I 
thought how I should go to Paris when I was of ag^ 
and study painting. 
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had then an intense and profound admiration for 
that painter^s work. I did not think much of the 
application I was told I should have to make at the 
Embassy ; my thoughts were fixed on the master, and 
my one desire was to see him. To see him was easy, 
to speak to him was another matter, and I had to 
wait three weeks, until I could hold a conversation 
in French. How I achieved this feat I cannot say. 
I never opened a book, I know, nor is it agreeable to 
think what my language must have been like — ^like 
nothing ever heard under God’s sky before, probably. 
It was, however, sufficient to waste a good hour of 
the painter’s time. I told him of my artistic sym- 
pathies, what pictures I had seen of his in London, 
and how much pleased I was with those then in his 
studio. He went through the ordeal without flinch- 
ing. He said he would be glad to have me as a 
pupil. . . . 

But life in the beaux arts is rough, coarse, and 
rowdy. The model sits only three times a week : the 
other days we worked from the plaster cast; and to 
be there by seven o’clock in the morning required so 
painful an effort of will, that I glanced in terror 
down the dim and grey perspective of early risings 
that awaited me; then, demoralised by the lassitude 
of Sunday, I told my valet on Monday morning to 
leave the room, that I would return to the beaux arts 
no more. I felt humiliated at my own weakness, for 
much hope had been centred in that academy ; and I 
knew no other. Day after day I walked up and down 
the Boulevards, studying the photographs of the 
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salon pictures, and was stricken by tbe art of Jules 
Lefevre. True it is that I saw it was wanting in 
that tender grace which I am forced to admit even 
now, saturated though I now am with the aesthetics 
of different schools, is inherent in Cabaners work; 
but at the time I am writing of, my nature was too 
young and mobile to resist the conventional attrao- 
tiveness of nude figures, indolent attitudes, long hair, 
slender hips and hands, and I accepted Jules Le- 
fevre wholly and unconditionally. He hesitated, 
however, when I asked to be taken as a private pupil, 
but he wrote out the address of a studio where he 
gave instruction every Tuesday morning. This was 
even more to my taste, for I had an instinctive liking 
for Frenchmen, and was anxious to see as much of 
them as possible. 

The studio was perched high up in the Passage des 
Panoramas. There I found M. Julien, a typical 
meridional — ^the large stomach, the dark eyes, crafty 
and watchful; the seductively mendacious manner, 
the sensual mind. We made friends at once — ^he 
consciously mailing use of me, I unconsciously mak- 
ing use of him. To him my forty francs, a month^s 
subscription, were a godsend, nor were my invita- 
tions to dinner and to the theatre to be disdained. 
I was curious, odd, quaint. To be sure, it was a little 
tiresome to have to put up with a talkative person, 
whose knowledge of the French language had been 
acquired in three months, but the dinners were good. 
No doubt Julien reasoned so; I did not reason at 
all. I felt this crafty, clever man of the world was 
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necessary to me. I had never met such a man before, 
and all my curiosity was awake. He spoke of art 
and literature, of the world and the flesh; he told 
me of the books he had read, he narrated thrilling 
incidents in his own life; and the moral reflections 
with which he sprinkled his conversation I thought 
very striking. Like every young man of twenty, I 
was on the look-out for something to set up that would 
do duty for an ideal. The world was to me, at this 
time, what a toy shop had been fifteen years before : 
everything was spick and span, and every illusion 
was set out straight and smart in new paint and 
gilding. But Julien kept me at a distance, and the 
rare occasions when he favoured me with his society 
only served to prepare my mind for the friendship 
which awaited me, and which was destined to absorb 
some years of my life. 

In the studio there were some eighteen or twenty 
young men, and among these there were some four 
or five from whom I could learn ; and there were also 
there some eight or nine young English girls. We 
sat round in a circle, and drew from the model. And 
this reversal of all the world’s opinions and preju- 
dices was to me singularly delightful; I loved the 
sense of unreality that the exceptionalness of our life 
in this studio conveyed. Besides, the women them- 
selves were young and interesting, and were, there- 
fore, one of the charms of the place, giving, as they 
did, that sense of sex which is so subtle a mental 
pleasure, and, which is, in its outward aspect, so in- 
teresting to the eye — ^the gowns, the hair lifted, show- 
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deeply interested. I asked the young lady next me 
if she knew who he was. She could give me no in- 
formation, But at four o’clock there was a general 
exodus from the studio, and we adjourned to a neigh- 
bouring cafe to drink beer. The way led through a 
narrow passage, and as we stooped under an archway, 
the young man (Marshall was his name) spoke to me 
in English. Yes, we had met before; we had ex- 
changed a few words in So-and-So’s studio — ^the great 
blonde man, whose Dore-like improvisations had 
awakened aspiration in me. 

The usual reflections on the chances of life were 
of course made, and then followed the inevitable 
^^Will you dine with me to-night Marshall 
thought the following day would suit him better, but 
I was very pressing. He offered to meet me at my 
hotel ; or would I come with him to his rooms, and he 
would show me some pictures — some trifles he had 
brought up from the country ? Nothing would please 
me better. We got into a cab. Then every moment 
revealed new qualities, new superiorities, in my new- 
found friend. Not only was he tall, strong, hand- 
some, and beautifully dressed, infinitely better 
dressed than I, but he could talk French like a na- 
tive. It was only natural that he should, for he was 
born and had lived in Brussels all his life, but the 
accident of birth rather stimulated than calmed my 
erubescent admiration. He spoke of, and he was 
clearly on familiar terms with, the fashionable res- 
taurants and actresses; he stopped at a hairdresser’s 
to have his hair curled. All this was very exciting, 
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and a little bewildering. I was on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation to see his apartments ; and, not to he utterly 
outdone, I alluded to my valet. 

His apartments were not so grand as I expected; 
hut when he explained that he had just spent ten 
thousand pounds in two years, and was now living on 
six or seven hundred francs a month, which his moth- 
er would allow him until he had painted and had sold 
a certain series of pictures, which he contemplated be- 
ginning at once, my admiration increased to wonder, 
and I examined with awe the great fireplace which 
had been constructed at his orders, and admired the 
iron pot which hung by a chain above an artificial 
bivouac fire. This detail will suggest the rest of the 
studio — ^the Turkey carpet, the brass harem lamps, 
the Japanese screen, the pieces of drapery, the oak 
chairs covered with red Utrecht velvet, the oak ward- 
robe that had been picked up somewhere, — a ridicu- 
lous bargain, and the inevitable bed with spiral col- 
umns. There were vases filled with foreign grasses, 
and palms stood in the comers of the rooms. Mar- 
shall pulled out a few pictures; but he paid very 
little heed to my compliments ; and, sitting down at 
the piano, with a great deal of splashing and dashing 
about the keys, he rattled off a waltz. 

^^What waltz is that I asked. 

^^Oh, nothing; something I composed the other 
evening. I had a fit of the blues, and didn^t go out. 
What do you think of it 

think it beautiful ; did you really compose that 
the other evening 
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At this moment a knock was heard at the door, and 
a beantifnl English girl entered. Marshall intro- 
duced me. With looks that see nothing, and words 
that mean nothing, an amorous woman receives the 
man she finds with her sweetheart. But it subse- 
quently transpired that Alice had an appointment, 
that she was dining out. She would, however, call 
in the morning, and give him a sitting for the portrait 
he was painting of her. 

I had hitherto worked very regularly and atten- 
tively at the studio, but now Marshalks society was 
an attraction I could not resist. For the sake of his 
talent, which I religiously believed in, I regretted 
he was so idle; but his dissipation was winning, and 
his delight was thorough, and his gay, dashing man- 
ner made me feel happy, and his experience opened 
to me new avenues for enjoyment and knowledge of 
life. On my arrival in Paris I had visited, in the 
company of my taciturn valet, the Mahille and the 
Valentino, and I had dined at the Maison d’Or by 
myself; but now I was taken to strange students^ 
cafes^ where dinners were paid for in pictures ; to a 
mysterious place, where a table d'hote was held under 
a tent in a back garden ; and afterwards we went in 
great crowds to Bullier, the Chateau Rouge, or the 
Mysee Montmartre. The clangour of the band, the 
unreal greenness of the foliage, the thronging of the 
dancers, and the chattering of women, whose Chris- 
tian names we only knew. And then the returning in 
open carriages rolling through the white dust be- 
neath the immense heavy dome of the summer night, 
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omise a state of feeling, of attitudes that mirror 
forth the soul, declared itself a main passion; and 
it grew and strengthened, to the detriment of the 
other Art still so dear to me. With the patience of 
a cat before a mouso-hole, I watched and listened, 
picking one characteristic phrase out of hours of 
vain chatter, interested and amused by an angry or 
loving glance. Like the midges that fret the surface 
of a shadowy stream, these men and women seemed 
to me; and though I laughed, danced, and made 
merry with them, I was not of them. But with Mar- 
shall it was different : they were my amusement, they 
were his necessary pleasure. And I knew of this 
distinction that made twain our lives ; and I reflected 
deeply upon it. Why could I not live without an 
ever-present and acute consciousness of life? Why 
coixld I not love, forgetful of the harsh ticking of 
the clock in the perfumed silence of the chamber? 

And so my friend became to me a study, a subject 
for dissection. The general attitude of his mind and 
its various turns, all the apparent contradictions, and 
how they could be explained, classified, and reduced 
to one primary law, were to me a constant source of 
thought. Our confidences knew no reserve. I say 
our confidences, because to obtain confidences it is 
often necessary to confide. All we saw, heard, read, 
or felt was the subject of mutual confidences: the 
transitory emotion that a flush of colour and a bit of 
perspective awakens, the blue tints that the sunsetting 
lends to a white dress, or the eternal verities, death 
and love. But, although I tested every fibre oi 
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tliouglit iiiiil overj I wm vorj mn- 

c‘c*rii ill iiij frifiiiluliiiH mid wry hmtl in iiiv inltiiirti^ 
tioii. Kt>r dii! iny iidniinitiim wiun> wlmii I iHmM'ir- 
cnt'd tliiit MiirHliitll %vm i^liiiilow in htn 
giijM'rfieinl in iiig ilnil \m Uilvnin tiiil imt 

immi fiitliiW ilw gurfiiris H uvnit m* tjmnd nir: tlwm 
wiii in liig wry tw^nrin^, iit hin 

eolniirfii! mid ii gn mid dii^ilt in lug diggi|iiiti«iia 
tliiit niirrind yuii 

1\i liny iinn cilignrviii^t nt ^Idg Uiat* it wuiild hnvfi 
iigiitind tliiit I wiig iiiit II luitigt»r''nii, lunl ii ftgddn itni* 
tntnr cif MiirgliiilL I l«M»k him to my tiiilurX lUid Im 
iidvimnl inn nii tlii^ rut nf iiiy r<*ut.g; \m whtiwrd mr- 
linw In iirriuiiu' tuy rtwuiig* mid I gfmvr to rofiy litu 
jniinnrr of Hiu^rrli mid liig niuu^riil hrurini^; itiul yrt I 
kiunv vrry wcdl iiidt^rd tliiil tsiinr wag u riirrr iitid 
inorr origiiiiil iiiitiirin I wiig wiltinii? U% Iruriii tliiil 
wiw iilL Tlir^rr wiig miirli lliiit Miirgliutl rotild trittdi 
iim, iind I ii'hihI liiin wiflioi.it uliiiinr, without ulitil, I 
ttjifHl him iig I luivo ir^rd nil fliotm with whom t hiivii 
kHui lirought. into idiigr rotiiiirt. Hnirrh my tiiintiiiry 
iin 1' wtlli I ruiiiioi m’lill ii rmm of iimn or woiiifiii 
who ovrr orfiijiird iitty ruiigiiir^rnlilo part my 
thtiii|,*liti itiid «liit uot I’tititriliiito Inri^ody lowurdg tiiy 
iticini! or jiliygiriil wrlfiirr. In tilhi'>r m^ordg* iintl in 
wry rill lorjiii 111 hiiigiiiiitr, I iirwr Inoi ugidoi4i4 frtoiidi 
hiitigliiif iiiiimi till*. From thm rrudr ulnloiiituit of it 
iipwti frtrt* tlir tlioii|f}itlr:w nmtlor will ill unro jltd^ 
1110 ritfiiirioiw* rgnttifititmh fniw, fiiwiuiuf^ nirmhiriniii, 
Wtdl« f limy hi all thin mid inorr, hul not tii*riiiwo nlf 
wlin itiiw kiiriiYii ititi Iiiivo rimdon^il mu omiimiil 
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vices. I can say that no one ever formed relationships 
in life with less design than myself. Never have I 
given a thought to the advantage that might accrue 
from being on terms of friendship with this man and 
avoiding that one. ^^Then how do you explain/^ cries 
the angry reader, ^"that you have never had a friend 
whom you did not make a profit out of ? You must 
have had very few friends.’’ On the contrary, I 
have had many friends, and of all sorts and kinds — 
men and women: and, I repeat, none took part in my 
life who did not contribute something towards my 
well-being. It must, of course, be understood that I 
make no distinction between mental and material 
help; and in my case the one has ever been adjuvant 
to the other. ^Tooh, pooh!” again exclaims the 
reader; for one will not believe that chance has 
only sent across your way the people who were re- 
quired to assist you.” Chance I dear reader, is there 
such a thing as chance ? Do you believe in chance ? 
Do you attach any precise meaning to the word ? Do 
you employ it at haphazard, allowing it to mean 
what it may ? Chance ! What a field for psychical 
investigation is at once opened up ; how we may tear 
to shreds our past lives in search of — ^what ? Of 
the Chance that made us. I think, reader, I can 
throw some light on the general question, by replying 
to your taunt: Chance, or the conditions of life 
under which we live, sent, of course, thousands of 
creatures across my way who were powerless to benefit 
me; but then an instinct of which I knew nothing, 
of wMdh I was not even conscious, withdrew me from 
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them, itrui I mm iitIriietiHl tci atlu^rs. Iliiva you not 
fcttoii 11 liomo Htulihuily a cornor of ii fiold to seek 
panluriigo flirt lior iiwiiy 'i 

Hin*or rcnikl I iiitori'Ht myaolf in a hook if it were 
not tlio oxiii*t cliot my iiiiml r<H|uirttd tit tin? limc% or in 
tilt! vi*ry iiitiin?tliat.i? fniurt?, llio mind n??kod, roeoivod, 
liiid digonttai Kc^ iinioh \%*m iwnimilntod, ho much cm* 
jiallcd; thim, iiftcr n hciihou, «imt!iir dcmiimk worn 
iiifttio, tilt? Hiiiiio prtH'H?HHCH wcro rt*ptnit«Hl mil of night, 
Im?1ow iih in tin? cunt* in u Wf»ll-ordarcd 

itoinin’ln Bhi?llcy, win* final my youth with pitHHion, 
iind purified iind uplHirc it for ho long, in now to mo 
m liotliirig: in»l it eland or faded thing, hut a tiling 
out of which I {*r*rHoiiiil!y Itiivo drawn nil tlio sus- 
tcni'iiici? f miiy draw from litin; and, tlicrcforc, it 
(thill part which I did not ahHorh) coiu^crna mo no 
rnon?* And tin* Hiiiint with OimtitT. Mdllc. do Miiu* 
pin, tliiit godliciitl of flowing ltm% that dteniro not 
tlio itiofli for the Hfiir/* hut ftir hucIi pcrftH?fion of 
hiitiging iiriri iind Icnitod thigh itn Iciivi^h pnimion 
hr**iilhlcHH Iind fiiin of tciirii, m now, if I ta!u? up tho 
iKHik Iind r*n»h wciiry and niggctl m ii npiderk wob, 
thiit liiiH hiiiig fill? %idnlcr through in the* dunty, foi^ 
corner of it forgotten ro<im. My old riiptum 
arid tiiy yotillik didight. I eiin regiiiii only when I 
iliiiik of iliiit part «if Ciiuitier which ii now inciirniits 

ill iriCt 

A» I picked up liooki, ho I picked up my friewdi. 
I rend frituuii itiid laMiha with the mmu* piiiiion, with 
the iiiiiit* iividity I itiid an I diHcnrded wiy hcaika whiiri 
I hufl ftiPtiittliiteti m iiiiielt of them iti my syiiieiii 
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required, so I discarded my friends when they ceased 
to be of use to me. I use the word ^^use’^ in its full^t, 
not in its limited and twenty-shilling sense. This 
reduction of the intellect to the blind unconsciousness 
of the lower organs will strike some as a violation of 
man’s best beliefs, and as saying very little for the 
particular intellect that can be so reduced. But I 
am not sure these people are right. I am inclined to 
think that as you ascend the scale of thought to the 
great minds, these unaccountable impulses, myste- 
rious resolutions, sudden, but certain knowings, fall- 
ing whence, or how it is impossible to say, but falling 
i^mehow into the brain, instead of growing rarer, 
become more and more frequent; indeed, I think 
that if the really great man were to confess to the 
working of his mind, we should see him constantly 
beai^ed by inspirations . . . inspirations ! Ah I how 
human thought only turns in a circle, and how, when 
we thmk we are on the verge of a new thought, we 
dip into the enunciation of some time-worn truth. 
But I say again, let general principles be waived ; it 
will suffice for the interest of these pages if it be 
understood that brain instincts have always been, andt 
stifl are, the initial and the determining powers of 
mybemg. 

***** 

But the studio, where I had beeu working for the 
last th^ or four months so diligently, became wear- 
to me, ^d for two reasons. First, because it 
me of Fours of Marshall’s company. 
Secondly— and the second reason was the graver— 
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because I was beginning to regard tbe delineation of 
a nympb, or youtb bathing, etc., as a very narrow 
channel to carry off tbe strong, full tide of a man’s 
thought. For now thoughts of love and death, and 
the hopelessness of life, were in active fermentation 
within me and sought for utterance with a strange 
Tinintermittingness of appeal. I yearned merely to 
give direct expression to my pain. Life was then in 
its springtide ; every thought was new to me, and it 
would have seemed a pity to disguise even the sim- 
plest emotion in any garment when it was so beauti- 
ful in its Eden-like nakedness. The creatures whom 
I met in the ways and by ways of F arisian life, whose 
gestures and attitudes I devoured with my eyes, and 
whose souls I hungered to know, awoke in ms a tense 
irresponsible curiosity, but that was all, ^I despised) 

I hated them, thought them contemptible, and to 
select them as subjects of artistic treatment, could 
not then, might never, have occurred to me, had the 
suggestion to do so not come direct to me from the 
outside. 

At the time I am writing I lived in an old-fash- 
ioned hotel on the Boulevard, which an enterprising 
Belgian had lately bought and was endeavouring to 
modernise ; an old-fashioned hotel, that still clung to 
its ancient character in the presence of half a dozen 
old people, who, for antediluvian reasons, continue to 
dine on certain well-specified days at the table d^hote. 
Fifteen years have passed away, and these old people, 
no doubt, have joined their ancestors; but I can see 
them still sitting in that mile d manger; the buffets 
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en vieux chine : tho opuknit candt'lalirn en 
pire; tho waiter lightinj; tlie gas in tin* puli' I'ari.'tinn 
evening. That whife-huired laiin, flint tall, thin, 
hatchet-facod Ameriean, hii.'i diiieil at fiihle 

d’hote for the last thirty ymm - he in talkative, vain, 
foolish, and authoriliitivi*. The elenn, ni'utly- 
dresaed old gentleman who sita hy him, looking «o 
much like a French gentleman, has sju'iit a great part 
of his life in Spain. With that piece of news, and 
its subsequent developments, your aeijunintaneo with 
him begins and ends; the eyes, tin' fan, the tnuntilhi, 
how it began, how it was broken olT, and how it liegan 
again. Opposite sits another French gentlemnn, with 
beard and bristly hair, lie spi'iit twenty years of his 
life in India, and ho talks of his son who has been out 
there for tho last ten, and who hiis just returned 
home. There is the Italian emntesw' of sixty sum* 
mors, who dresses like a girl of sixteen uml smolo's 
a cigar after dinner,-™ if there are not too many 
strangers in tho room. Bhe tenns a stranger nsiy ono 
whom she has not seen at least once la* fort*. 'I’ho 
little fat, nockloss man, with the groat bald heail. 
fringed below tho ears with hair, is M. Dnval. IIi> 
is a dramatic author— the atithor of n humirod mid 
sixty plays. IIo d«»8 not intrude himself on your 
notice, but when you spak to him on literary matters 
he fixes a pair of tiny, aloe-liko eyes on you, and talks 
affably of his collaliorateurs. 

I was soon dfwply intoremted iu M. Duval, »nd f 
invited him to come to tho cafe after diimer. I paid 
for his coffee and liqueurs, I offered him a eh»im» 
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lit* dill ii«it miiokt*; 1 did. It iif ■rmiri4i% 
imndtiddi* flnit I .Hluiiilii fiiid out flint \w hiid mil liitd 
a }diiv jiriiihirt^d tVir tin* lu.^t Iwiaity lait llit'ii 

tli0 «f lilt* hiiiidri'd mid ^i%ty wih !ii?i 

|MW Itiilil ImuL I tlanudil of tlio r!tmu***i4 r*f lifi% fm 
iilhidt^d to llio wiir; iiiut flii^ tiindriHiUituorii^ %riwi 
|iiWfHi riiitl wi* iii!«'r«‘ri ou iii*4ro fjriiial 

of eiitm^rmlum. li»* toid jihiy.4 ivith t*vory» 

lM»d%*; lii;^ of rid!id«»r;it«airf4 wioi l*oiio*r fhaii iiiiy 
Ibt; Ilf Indy for an Fnidinti roiinty bait; 

tlirrt* wiii4 iio litrraty }%.il»dii’ii in wlmdi la* Inal not 
lioljie^d to dddi il|i. I wioi iif. otioo moii/ad aral do* 
li|.flit*al. Had M. Htit'al wrdlm Id^ hnndrod mid 
Hixtv |ihiyH ill tiio Ffohiidoii of Ida own ia»oiir>, I ?dioitld 
Itavo boon anrjiri-a^d ; it. w-aa t!„o in^,Hf»n'y of tho 
gfHHtrn tif t»ii!!nb*jrat into tho rriido/voiiH, tlna di-aniH’ 
iioin tilt* i*ii|ii|imiy, ilial lOi’iWvholinod ino ill 

II rajiliifo of wointor iind rnapniJ'id iidnoratjoin Idioii 
oiiino flio tiii«aaliilO'4, diioy woro of al! norfa, Mi^ro 

nri* II fi-w Hpiadiinnra IIi% Huvid, biol avriltr'ii ii oiiO' 
iirf, jdoro* wdlli Hiiiiiaa ;d ?v; il Inal trt‘*-'n mlnfa-d at tbo 
Friiiiaid.f4, mid ilirii il bad l-trini }a^r*% lbi*ro, mid 

cw’i^ry wlioro ; finally ibo rnnrir.^ tnol irakod for nonm 
ii!forii!iriti?i, mid. rV-latl iinr ii|biira rnlffoidton **l 
iiiiido tilt* ii!f»*riitirnoi ofi.o II mid w’foto ti> 
iitni %i''brtf dr* vtoi tidiili* ■ by return itf jaiiit 
1 liiid II Irf-tm' from Idiii unyinit Ip* natild imt roii;iioiii 
ti.i ifpr |irii*iiiot.ifift of It tiipuirl jdt^’t% by liitlli 

it tliP hm mm wm llnni % 

fitir-iipt jiiiw at tlit« Hyitiiiit^n/* Thru mtm* ii 
cif ifidrrtnit wiltiriiiii# by 8 iw.iiiiiip iiint 
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jazet. They were as old as the wtirld, hut they were 
new to mo, and I was amused and nstoni.died. Them* 
horirtnots were followed hy an aeeount of how Oautit*r 
wrote hia Sunday fouilleton, and how hi* ninl ilal/.tui 
had onco nearly como to blows. 'I’lii'y had nfjretHl to 
collahorato. Balzac wa.s to eontrihute the seenario, 
Gautier the dialojoio. One inorning Balzac eame 
with the stionario of tho first net, “Here it is, 
Gautier! I suppose you can let tne have it hack 
finished by to-morn>w afterniKir t” .\nd tho old 
gentleman would chirp along in this fashion till mid- 
night. I would then accoinjmny him to his nsims in 
the Quartior Monttnartrc— rixuns high up on tho 
fifth floor — whore, between two pictures, snpjmsed 
to be by Angoliea Kaiifmnnn, M. Duval hud written 
unactable plays for the last twetiiy yenni, and where 
he would continue to write unuctahle plays until (lod 
called him to a world, jMirhaps, of eternal cantatas, 
but where, by all accounts, I’esiumliuH i/c la pihn 
aelon la formula de M. Hcrilrn is still tmknown. 

How I used to enjoy these conversations 1 I re- 
member how I used to atnnd on the pavement after 
having hid the old gentleman giMHhnight, ngri*tting 
I had not demanded some fnrtl«*r «•xphlnatioIl rie 
garding le mouvemant Uomantiqm, or la fa^tm da M. 
Scribe de member la ailmlwn. 

Why not write a comedy t So the thought eame. 
I had never written anything «avw a few ill spelt let- 
ters; but no mutter. To find a plob that was tho 
first thing to do. Take Marshall for hero and Alien 
for heroine, surround them with th« old tj^entiemen. 
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''lici iliiiiH] III lliit iuhl*^ llitviitir %fith ihi^ Ilnliiiii 

mniv^M will! \vh**ii tlirr*' winv tu4- t«m 

iiitij Afft-r wt^’ki4 of iii- 

iintriini,^ i^tirrii4..t, tlitl lo mm-^ 

it^r iiitti rrHoiiikliiiif ii Ftil tl UjMiii 

4 i|M*r. All! Ilit^ro wm my iJitliinilry. I roiaiiiilw.*ri‘il 
iidiFiily tliiil I iiiitl ri^iid '‘Oiiiii/' ''Maiifroil/* 

Amaid" iiH jioi*iiii4* wiflitnil m’vr tliiakiiin «if how llio 
Itiokoil iijkiti |iii{'«o‘; rlnw wor*^ Iii 

ditiik vmm% I ii tioilon how <lhilo|pio 

^"oiild ItMik iijioit |iii{M’r. Khiiko,4j»oiiro I {omI riovor 
no iiifiliiitiivo witiil lia«I ur|.^«Hl lo rt*iiti 
linn Ho liini roiiuiiiiod, lttiWi*fort% uiiftHul, unhwikod 
it* Hhoiihl I litiy II riij'iy f Xo; iln* naiiit^ r«*jif’llo«l 
iio-im III! jiojHiliir rojiolFd In pndVr* 

.♦lioo I woiil to ihi* t iiiol h.Hlofior{ lillontivoly 
ui II oomotly liy M. Ihiiiiiii4 /iln. Ityf, nimln my iitiiig'* 
iiiiition m I w*oiilii» ! roiihl tmt tlio njtokioi worilf 
III tlit*ir wriiini foriin tlh, for « look iit tim 
|irtiiii{itrr*ii **o{iy, tlio rurnrr of ivhirti I roiihi %vhm% 
I Ioiiiit*d ftirwiird! At Iiiiil I t|im*ovoro«t $ii Uiiltif- 
liiifiiry ii rofiy of bdult ffiiiii*ii otliiion of tlio 
€ilcl ilriiiriiilt;«tj4, iiiitl iiftrr it tiit»ii!}i*ii ititoiy of ikm* 
Wjidit*rIoy, Vnritiriigli, iifol Fiir*jtiliiif| I ootio 
|ilt*tril II roiiioit? in thn*#* uHs, wdiioh I ont it loci 
It of inmtms vory hiiil; if 
my iiioiiirffy m*rvm tiio %tolh I *t*» iio| tlniik it wm 
tioiiriy ill liiiil ii-ii tiiiiflil. Im* tiiMiginiHh 

Ho wtii iho limi wriltoii llimi I «t«rloil 

al for l^jfifltiii* rtiiifiilriil I ilnmhl ititd no tliflF 
eiilly ill .|,^♦tlitlg ttty play fir«liim?ii. 


CHAPTER III 


I S it necessary to say that I did not find a manager 
to produce my play ? A printer was more attain- 
able, and the correction of proofs amused me for a 
while. I wrote another play; and when the hieing 
after theatrical managers began to lose its attractive- 
ness my thoughts reverted to France, which always 
haunted me ; and which now possessed me as if with 
the sweet and magnetic influence of home. 

How important my absence from Paris seemed to 
me; and how Paris rushed into my eyes! — Paris — 
public ball-rooms, cafes^ the models in the studio and 
the young girls painting, and Marshall, Alice, and 
Julien. Marshall! — ^my thoughts pointed at him 
through the intervening streets and the endless pro- 
cession of people coming and going. 

^^M. Marshall, is he at home “M. Marshall left 
here some months ago.’^ ^^Do you know his address 
^^I’ll ask my husband.’^ ^^Do you know M. MarshalFa 
address!^’ ^^Yes, he’s gone to live in the Rue de 
Douai.” ^^What number?” think it is fifty- 
four.” ^^Thanks.” ^^Coachman, wake up ; drive me 
to the Rue de Douai.” 

But Marshall was not to be found at the Rue de 
Douai ; and he had left no address. There was noth- 
ing for it but to go to the studio; I should be able 
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to obliiiii of liiiii -pi^rhiipfi tisut liitii, lliil 

wlifii I |iii!I«*«! imdv tlio ihi* iKTiwItiinoil 

of uliiii tiii! out gr«^oi tiiv oyr,:4; unly tbo 

liluo tiproii of lui ul«l wuiniiii hi it rioiiii iif 

ciiiiit iiro Hilt horo iho piiulio 

i,H oloiiiH'l ; I Hill ^woi’|»hi|.f ttji/* liiiil w!i**r*^ 

M. *‘I oHiitiof. «4iiy, tor: j»rrlui}i,H lii ibo rti/i% 

or porliiipH lio poiii* to tto* ouoiitry.** TIiih mioi isol 
vi^ry oiiotnirngiiitf* utol tiow. my lOitlitooH-Hin fliiir=‘ 
Otlghly tlilliljioth t f^lfulloil iik»n|( ir lookilll^ 

lit flii^ llio Hill} tbo lit lor 4»f olioii|i 

tritikriH lliiil Oiioli \% ili4ow WII^ til!r4 t hi ilio 

lofi lit fill* roriiff of I ho floiiloviirit \\m o«iir r^/r. An 
I forwiifil t!io wiiitor iiiuvo»l uiio uf iho liti 

tiihlo.j4, iintl liii‘0 I iho fat Frovrta-i!, Ihii jimi 
a« if ho lijiil roof’ll iiio vriOrrihiy mh«l, "7hV«/i ■ o*o.fi 
VtrUM t lOlO f/rioo nut . . . ll> 0 ’ 

tmnt,"* Fror^oiifiy tht^ ruiivr-riaf ion luriioit mi 
iliii!!: tliay hart liul ,.Hi*r|| Iiilirli n( loiil hiloly, *'/| 

^mmii tin^J. r.^l ytuM iimnunnu' #/iio pinmiM** Jiilioit 
ro|il it»il HI rrli. Ill ira 1 1 r . 

I liiy frioii*} ill liifffo fiiriii,4ir-4 ii}oirtMi*’iil4 

OH tho flrMir in iho Uiio I Hipfiol. Hio Wiiltil 

wt'fo ti!r«ir}o'4 i%illi hhiu nilk, woro hiftfo iitif' 

ror^ iiii4 oro;it fi-i t*uriiioo.fi, Ihtorhitg into llm Wl* 
room I |uoii4 llio yrmw^ |fo4 wiillowitiir in ifio linwf 
of tint* hum ill II ifToiil I.«nii4 XV. Iwah iiinl lliopi 
woro rii|4»l*i iikrt'o Iiiim '4lr4liw! wloit, ymt t«iok 
iilMiii, IkiUiul iro llioiiglit w*i worrii*t to hm’ 
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nearly one o^clock: get np. Wliat’s the 

news 

^^To-day is the opening of the exposition of the 
Impressionists. We’ll have a hit of breakfast round 
the comer, at Durant’s, and we’ll go on there. I hear 
that Bedlam is nothing to it ; there is a canvas there 
twenty feet square and in three tints: pale yellow 
for the sunlight, brown for the shadows, and all the 
rest is sky-blue. There is, I am told, a lady walking 
in the foreground with a ring-tailed monkey, and 
the tail is said to be three yards long.” 

And so we went to jeer a group of enthusiasts that 
willingly forfeit all delights of the world in the hope 
of realising a new sestheticism ; we went insolent 
with patent leather shoes and bright kid gloves and 
armed with all the jargon of the school. ''Cette 
jamhe ne porte pas/^ "la nature ne se fait pas comme 
ga/' "on dessine par les masses; comhien de tetesf^ 
''Sept et demi/^ "Si ; avals un morceau de craie je 
mettrais celle-ld dans un bocal, c’est un foetus/^ etc. ; 
in a word, all that the journals of culture are pleased 
to term an artistic education. And then the boister- 
ous laughter, exaggerated in the hope of giving as 
much pain as possible. 

The history of Impressionist art is simple. In the 
beginning of this century the tradition of French art 
— ^the tradition of Boucher, Fragonard, and Watteau 
— ^had been completely lost ; having produced genius, 
their art died. Ingres is the sublime flower of the 
classic art which succeeded the art of the palace and 
the boudoir: further than Ingres it was impossible 
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to gOj and his art died. Then the Turners and Con- 
stables came to France, and they begot Troyon, and 
Troyon begot Millet, Courbet, Corot, and Eousseau, 
and these in turn begot Degas, Pissarro, Madame 
Morizot, and Guillaumin. Degas is a pupil of 
Ingres, but he applies the marvellous acuteness of 
drawing he learned from his master to delineating 
the humblest aspects of modem life. Degas draws 
not by the masses, but by the character; — ^his sub- 
jects are shop-girls, ballet-girls, and washerwomen, 
but the qualities that endow them with immortality 
are precisely those which eternalise the virgins and 
saints of Leonardo da Vinci in the minds of men. 
You see the fat, vulgar woman in the long cloak try- 
ing on a hat in front of the pier-glass. So marvel- 
lously well are the lines of her face observed and 
rendered that you can tell exactly what her position 
in life is ; you know what the furniture of her rooms 
is like; you know what she would say to you if she 
were to speak. She is as typical of the nineteenth 
century as Fragonard’s ladies are of the Court of 
Louis XV. To the right you see a picture of two 
shop-girls with bonnets in their hands. So accu- 
rately are the habitual movements of the heads and 
the hands observed that you at once realise the years 
of bonnet-showing and servile words that these 
women have lived through. We have seen Degas do 
this before — it is a welcome repetition of a familiar 
note, but it is not until we turn to the set of nude 
figures that we find the great artist revealing any new 
phase of his talent. The first, in an attitude whidb 
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suggests tlie kneeling Venus, washes her thighs in a 
tin bath. The second, a back view, full of the mal- 
formations of forty years, of children, of hard work, 
stands gripping her flanks with both hands. The 
naked woman has become impossible in modem art ; 
it required Degas^ genius to infuse new life into the 
worn-out theme. Cynicism was the great means of 
eloquence of the middle ages, and with cynicism 
Degas has rendered the nude again an artistic pos- 
sibility. What Mr. Horsley or the British matron 
would say it is difficult to guess. Perhaps the hide- 
ousness depicted by M. Degas would frighten them 
more than the sensuality which they condemn in Sir 
Frederick Leighton. But, be this as it may, it is 
certain that the great, fat, short-legged creature, who 
in her humble and touching ugliness passes a chemise 
over her lumpy shoulders, is a triumph of art. Ugli- 
ness is trivial, the monstrous is terrible; Velasquez 
knew this when he painted his dwarfs. 

Pissarro exhibited a group of girls gathering apples 
in a garden — sad greys and violets beautifully har- 
monised. The figures seem to move as in a dream: 
we are on the thither side of life, in a world of quiet 
colour and happy aspiration. Those apples will 
never fall from the branches, those baskets that the 
stooping girls are filling will never be filled: that 
garden is the garden of the peace that life has not for 
giving, but which the painter has set in an eternal 
dream of violet and grey. 

Madame Morizot exhibited a series of delicate 
fancies. Here are two young girls; the sweet at- 
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iiiOsplM'^ro fluids thc'iii m with a vidl; thw tira til 
suiiiiner; ilitdr tlrtniniH urn tladr diivsi iirii 

faclinic, aiici fhidr Uyns folknv tha flight of tho 
buttertlieH tlinuigh the* Htutulard ronon. d'liko nol4% 
too, of tilt* Htiiiiii of fuiiie; wlmt doHohntrt iini 

thorn*"' wilknvH, hiiloonio?i, gunlon.^ mid t.orriii*t*i4. 

Ilioii, otiiitraHiiiig with thoieo di.^itiiiit toiidiTnf*Miio«, 
tharcs WHS tho vigtmniH pniutitig of iluillmiiiiiiu 
Thorn lift* is rood«*rod in %doh»nt iind otdotirfnl hrto 
talitj. Tho hnlioH fishing in tho park, with fho 
violot of t.h«^ skit\H mid tho gri*oii of tlio tloHrond* 
ing upon tlic*in, m n ch**f tftruvrtu Niituro iiiisaiis to 
ha <*loHing idioiit tlioin liko n Piinh; mid tlml hillHidoi 
~miiisot tliHMliiig l!io with vtdlow mitl tho otrlh 
with hhio shiulow, is iinothrr pitmen* of painting lluil 
%¥il! oiw dav find ii pliioo in ono of tho piihlin giih 
lorios; mnl tin* smno niiii in* siiitl t»f iho portniii of ilin 
woman on n tiaokgroiind «if rliiiit/, llowoffi. 

Wo ooiik-I hut nttor tmarso gib^a iind I'xoliiiiii, 
‘^^Wliiit oonid hiivi! iinhiot*d him to piuitl atioh thiiig?il 
fturolv lit^ iniitit liiivi* mooii that it was ahsurd. I wiuo 
dor if tho Iiii|irof4siiiiiii4s nro in i'nrnt*sl or if it k 
only iiiio hhiiju^ imm fmif* Hion w*o pItMiil 

iincl iortaiiiitH.1 iit Monol, tluit tntmt omintailo piiiittor 
of Idoiido light. Wo stood liofuro tho **Tnrkoya,** tiiid 
aoriiiiiiily wn wondorod if *it wiia m^ioiia wiirk/*— 
that r/io/ itwnrm! %\m high tliiit tho ttirkojt 

lira gtihfiiiiig in fliMidod %%dlli minlight mi swift mid iio 
toiiio tJiiit for It itioiiituil tho illiisioii is ooiiiplolii* 
look lit llio hoiriol wdiy, tho Inrkoys tMiiifdii’l 
walk ill «l lilt} dmir* Tliti iK'-rspi.iiitivii m al! wrong.** 
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Then followed other remarks of an educational kind ; 
and when we came to those piercingly personal vis- 
ions of railway stations by the same painter^ — those 
rapid sensations of steel and vapour, — our laughter 
knew no bounds. say, Marshall, just look at this 
wheel ; he dipped his brush into cadmium yellow and 
whisked it round, thafs all.^’ Nor did we under- 
stand any more Eenoir’s rich sensualities of tone ; nor 
did the mastery with which he achieves an absence 
of shadow appeal to us. You see colour and light 
in his pictures as you do in nature, and the child^s 
criticism of a portrait — ^^Why is one side of the face 
black is answered. There was a half length nude 
figure of a girl. How the round fresh breasts palpi- 
tate in the light! such a glorious glow of whiteness 
was attained never before. But we saw nothing ex- 
cept that the eyes were out of drawing. 

For art was not for us then as it is now, — a mere 
emotion, right or wrong only in proportion to its 
intensity; we believed then in the grammar of art, 
perspective, anatomy, and la jamhe qui porte; and 
we found all this in Julien’s studio. 

A year passed ; a year of art and dissipation — one 
part art, two parts dissipation. We mounted and 
descended at pleasure the rounds of society’s ladder. 
One evening we would spend at Constant’s, Eue de 
la Gaiete, in the company of thieves and housebreak- 
ers ; on the following evening we were dining with a 
duchess or a princess in the Champs Elysees. And 
we prided ourselves vastly on our versatility in using 
with equal facility the language of the ^^fence’s” par- 
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lour, and that of the literary salon; on being able to 
appear as mnch at home in one as in the other. De- 
lighted at onr prowess^ we often whispered, ^^The 
princess, I swear, would not believe her eyes if she 
saw ns now;’’ and then in terrible slang we shouted 
a benediction on some ^"^crib” that was going to be 
broken into that evening. And we thought there waa' 
something very thrilling in leaving the Eue de la 
Gaiete, returning home to dress, and presenting our 
spotless selves to the elite. And we succeeded very 
well, as indeed all young men do who waltz perfectly 
and avoid making love to the wrong woman. 

But the excitement of climbing up and down the 
social ladder did not stave off our craving for art; 
and there came about this time a very decisive event 
in our lives. Marshall’s last and really grcmde pas- 
sion had come to a violent termination, and monetary' 
difficulties forced him to turn his thoughts to painting 
as a means of livelihood. This decided me. I asked 
him to come and live with me, and to be as near our 
studio as possible, I took an appartement in the Pas- 
sage des Panoramas. It was not pleasant that your 
window should open, not to the sky, but to an un- 
clean prospect of glass roofing; nor was it agreeable 
to get up at seven in the morning; and ten hours of 
work daily are trying to the resolution even of the 
best intentioned. But we had sworn to forego all 
pleasures for the sake of art — stable d’hotes in the 
Kue Maubeuge, French and foreign duchesses in the 
Champs Elysees, thieves in the Kue de la Gaiete. 

I was entering therefore on a duel with Mar^diall 
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for supremacy in an art for which, as has already 
been said, I possessed no qualifications. It will read- 
ily be understood how a mind like mine, so keenly 
alive to all impulses, and so unsupported by any 
moral convictions, would suffer in so keen a contest 
waged under such unequal and cruel conditions. It 
was in truth a year of great passion and great de- 
spair. Defeat is bitter when it comes swiftly and 
conclusively, but when defeat falls by inches like 
the fatal pendulum in the pit, the agony is a little 
out of reach of words to define. It was even so. I 
remember the first day of my martyrdom. The clocks 
were striking eight; we chose our places, got into 
position. After the first hour, I compared my draw- 
ing with Marshall’s. He had, it is true, caught the 
movement of the figure better than I, but the charac- 
ter and the quality of his work was miserable. That 
of mine was not. I have said I possessed no artistic 
facility, but I did not say faculty, my drawing was 
never common; it was individual in feeling, it was 
refined. I possessed all the rarer qualities, but not 
that primary power without which all is valueless ; — 
I mean the talent of the boy who can knock off a 
clever caricature of his schoolmaster or make a life- 
like sketch of his favourite horse on the barn door 
with a piece of chalk. 

The following week Marshall made a great deal 
of progress; I thought the model did not suit me, 
and hoped for better luck next time. That time 
never came, and at the end of the first month I was 
left toiling hopelessly in the distance. Marshall’s 
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miEtl, i4liiill«ni% wm hrifrht, iirul ht* itnt!rri4t<i«iil 

witli 8tnui|,>re ji!l tiiat \vm itild hlnu inui wn,^ iibki 
to I'Hit into pnuiiro tho iiiotluMk of work 

int‘iilc*att‘d In* flio pmtWmrA, In ho bIiowoiI 

liirnaolf aiii|.tttliir!y oiipiilth^ of inluonf ion ; Htlio mniUl 
Im ciriiwii mil, hut ii i^rout ch*Hl rould ht* |nif in {uniisg 
tliii word ill iiimliwii, not in ifn oripinid 
Ho uliinml !iiiin4*»!f iiif.riim*ly anximiH to Iniirn iind to 
iim'pt III! thiit wii:4 Bniili llio idoa^ and fi^olinirn of 
run into him liko witftw into a Kiitlo wlio^ 
nwk in widdmdy i4tiMi|ii*d tndow iln^ s^urfitoo of tins 
iitraiim. Ho wioi iiii idt*'iil {ni}nh It wain Mairnhidl 
hnrt% it wiw Miiri^fiidl tliorr* iiini nmm tho iititdin 
littln hot Eti in iirauHi* of him, itml hi;4 wtirk, 

tin! niixicnw iptHnihilion itroHo im to lln^ inrda!.^ Iio 
would olitnin, t ouiitiiiin*d flit' i4tn4.^.^h^ for nino 
moritfm. I wuw in tlio atiidii* ni vw}ti in tln^ iimrn- 
irig; I mriii^urrrl my dm wing; I {iliimlK.Hl it through- 
out; I i^feiUrlitEl in, liiiviiig rogitrd to U tfmi 

jmrit : I modrlliHi pur Mm thiring hr«*iikfiiiit 

I romddoroil how I should work ilnring iho nftor- 
noon; iit I lity ftwnko ihiiikingof whnt ! iiiigltt 

do to iitfoiii fi kuior rofiidt lltit my olTiirt-^ nvitiloil 
iiifi iiotliirig; it witii liho olio %rh«n falling, MrrtiAmA 
Iii« for hidji iiiid fMnin tin* yiiddinii idr* I low 
torrihlo firo tin* mid yoiiriiiiigw of iiiijKitoiirfil 

how woiiritigf whiit iifi itoliiiig %*iitd ihoy loiiro in iJiii 
liriirfl A ml nil thiM I ^itfTorod iiiili! tlm Imrdoit of 
liiiiioliiiwrd di^irt^ i*nm iiiloloridilo, 

I litid down my ntid mid* **t wdl! itiiftir 

drtw or |Wiitl iigitiiL” Tlial m$m i tiiiw ko|it 
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Surrender brouglit relief, but my life seemed at an 
end. , I looked upon a blank space of years desolate 
as a grey and sailless sea. ^^Wbat shall I do?’^ I 
asked myself, and my heart was weary and hopeless. 
Literature ? my heart did not answer the question at 
once. I was too broken and overcome by the shock 
of failure ; failure precise and stern, admitting of no 
equivocation. I strove to read: but it was impos- 
sible to sit at home almost within earshot of the 
studio, and with all the memories of defeat still ring- 
ing their knells in my heart. Marshall’s success 
clamoured loudly from without; every day, almost 
every hour of the day, I heard of the medals which he 
would carry off; of what Lefevre thought of his 
drawing this week, of Boulanger’s opinion of his 
talent. I do not wish to excuse my conduct, but I 
canhot help saying that Marshall showed me neither 
consideration nor pity ; he did not even seem to un- 
derstand that I was suffering, that my nerves had 
been terribly shaken, and he flaunted his superiority 
relentlessly in my face — ^his good looks, his talents, 
his popularity. I did not know then how little these 
studio successes really meant. 

Vanity? no, it was not his vanity that maddened 
me ; to me vanity is rarely displeasing, sometimes it 
is singularly attractive; but by a certain insistence 
and aggressiveness in the details of life he allowed 
me to feel that I was only a means for the moment, a 
serviceable thing enough, but one that would be very 
soon discarded and passed over. This was intoler- 
able. I broke up my establishment. By so doing I 
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involved my friend in grave and cruel diflSculties; 
by this action I imperilled bis future prospects. It 
was a dastardly action ; but bis presence bad grown 
unbearable ; yes, unbearable in tbe fullest acceptation, 
of tbe word, and in ridding myself of bim I felt a@ 
if a world of misery were being lifted from me. 


OHAPTEE IV 


A ETEE three months spent in a sweet seaside 
resort, where unoccupied men and ladies whose 
husbands are abroad happily congregate, I returned 
to Paris refreshed. 

Marshall and I were no longer on speaking terms, 
but I saw him daily, in a new overcoat, of a cut ad- 
mirably adapted to his figure, sweeping past the fans 
and the jet ornaments of the Passage des Panoramas. 
The coat interested me, and I remembered that if I 
had not broken with him I should have been able to 
ask him some essential questions concerning it. Of 
such trifles as this the sincerest friendships are made ; 
he was as necessary to me as I to him, and after some 
demur on his part a reconciliation was effected. 

Then I took an appartement in one of the old 
houses in Eue de la Tour des Dames, for the win- 
dows there overlooked a bit of tangled garden with 
a few dilapidated statues. It was Marshall of course 
who undertook the task of furnishing, and he lav- 
ished ‘on the rooms the fancies of an imagination that 
suggested the collaboration of a courtesan of high 
degree and a fifth-rate artist. Nevertheless, our 
salon was a pretty resort — English cretonne of a very 
happy design — ^vine leaves, dark green and golden, 
broken up by many fluttering jays. The walls were 

4Si 
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Mretcthecl witli ihh eolmirfiil cluth, and tlio iiriii"’ 
clutirH imd the wvvv. to luatoli. Thv dniwiii|^* 

nK>!n wim in :»iirctiiial rtnl, louii^ from tho middb of 
tlir^ coili!i.*x lotipotl op to |iivo tho iippt^anmoi^ of u 
tont; a fniiti, in cotta, lau^hotl in tlut rod 

and !lic*ro woro Turkii^li rout*!iOH anal hunpH* in iiio 
other n«aii ViOi facod an iiUnr, a Ihuidhi.^t toniplo, ii 
Htatiit^ of flio Aptiiio, and ii hunt cd* Hhollt»y, d'ho hod*« 
romiiH won^ inadf* niioonvonfual with on^^hioniH} Koafs 
iind ri^ li oatiopif^^; and in pioitirtvujno ot»riit*rM thorn 
wort^ oiioa^rH, groat <diuroh oaialtoHiioka, and piiliiia; 
then think of tin* i^nadl of horning inoon^so ami wax 
and ycni will havf' iniiiginod iho Hoiitimont <d oiir 
apiirfnnnit in lint* do In Tour <loa Ihurioa. 1 bought 
It Ihu’aiiin oaf,^ and a pytlmn ittai tniidt* ii monthly inoal 
<dT gninoa piga; Marshall, who di«i md oaro for 
■filhal Ida ruoiiiH with litiworn ■ ho naod to a!ot*p ho- 
iioiitli It iron «if giir«loidaH in full hloom. Wo woro ao^ 
llonry MarHliiill and Edwin Ihiyms when wo wont t4i 
livo in Tti, Ihio do In 1\ntr do^ Ihimoa, wo la^jiotl f«ir 
tlif^ n*Ht of our Hvoh, Hi* waa to paint, I waa to wrilo, 
lloforij Icatviiig for ilio Hoaaidt^ { hiid iwnight aoino 
voluinoa of Hugo mid Do Mimaoi; hut in jdimaiiiil, 
iwiny lioulogfir* {aad-ry won! tint, nini it wan not urilit 
1 got into my tif*w romiia tliiifc I la*gitii to rtnol aiiri- 
otialy. Hooka iiro liki^ individuiila; you know itt orioii 
if tiioy tiro going to oroiito n armm within tho aimniii 
to fo¥t»r, to iiiiidilim yoii in htiwitl itiul hniitii or if tlif^ 
will nioridy loii¥i! ymi iisdifT«*ront, or irrilaldo, liiifing 
Iiii|i!i!ii8iiittly tliittirknl uwm^t iiitinmto itm«tii|p in 
Slight ft drmiglit from i*n o|a*n window. Maiij iw 
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the reasons for love, but I confess I only love woman 
or book, when it is as a voice of conscience, never 
heard before, heard suddenly, a voice I am at once 
endearingly intimate with. This announces feminine 
depravities in my affections. I am feminine, mor- 
bid, perverse. But above all perverse, almost every- 
thing perverse interests, fascinates me. Wordsworth 
is the only simple-minded man I ever loved, if that 
great austere mind, chill even as the Cumberland 
year, can be called simple. But Hugo is not perverse, 
nor even personal. Beading him was like being in 
church with a strident-voiced preacher shouting from 
out of a terribly sonorous pulpit. ^^Les Orientales 
An East of painted card-board, tin daggers, 
and a military band playing the Turkish patrol in the 
Palais Koyal . . . The verse is grand, noble, tre- 
mendous; I liked it, I admired it, but it did not — 
I repeat the phrase — awake a voice of conscience 
within me; and even the structure of the verse was 
too much in the style of public buildings to please me. 
Of ^^les Feuilles d’Automne’’ and ^Tes Chants du 
Crepuscule^’ I remember nothing. Ten lines, fifty 
lines of ^Ha Legende des Siecles,’^ and I always third: 
that it is the greatest poetry I have ever read, but 
after a few pages I invariably put the book down 
and forget it. Having composed more vei*ses than 
any man that ever lived, Hugo can only be tal^en in 
the smallest doses; if you repeat any passage to a 
friend across a cafe table, you are both appalled by 
the splendour of the imagery^ by the thunder of the 
syllables. 
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^^Quel dieu, quel moissonneur dans Petemel et6 
Avait s^en allant negligemment jete 
Cette faueille d^or dans les champs des etoiles. '' 

But if I read an entire poem I never escape that 
sensation of the ennui which is inherent in the gaud 
and the glitter of the Italian or Spanish improvisa- 
tore. There never was anything French about 
Hugo’s genius. Hugo was a cross between an Itah 
ian improvisatore and a metaphysical German stu- 
dent. Take another verse — 

clair de lune bleu qui baigne Phorizon/^ 

Without a ^^like” or an ^^as/’ by a mere statement of 
fact, the picture, nay more, the impression, is pro^ 
duced. I confess I have a weakness for the poem 
which this line concludes — ^Ha fete chez Therese;” 
but admirable as it is with its picture of mediaeval 
life, there is in it, like in all Hugo’s work, a sense 
of fabrication that dries up emotion in my heart. He 
shouts and raves over poor humanity, while he is 
gathering coppers for himself ; he goes in for an all- 
round patronage of the Almighty in a last stanza ; but 
of the two immortalities he evidently considers his 
own the most durable ; he does not, however, become 
really intolerable until he gets on the subject of little 
children ; he sings their innocence in great bombast, 
but he is watching them ; the poetry over, the crowd 
dispersed, he will appear a veritable Mr. Hyde. 

The first time I read of une bouche df ombre I 
was astonished, nor the second nor third repetition 
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produced a cliange in my mood of mind ; but sooner 
or later it was impossible to avoid conviction, that 
of the two ^^the rosy fingers of the dawn/’ although 
some three thousand years older was younger, truer, 
and more beautiful. Homer’s similes can never grow 
old; une houche (T ombre was old the first time it was 
said. It is the birthplace and the grave of Hugo’s 
genius. 

Of Alfred de Musset I had heard a great deal. 
Marshall and the Marquise were in the habit of read- 
ing him in moments of relaxation, they had marked 
their favourite passages, so he came to me highly 
recommended. Nevertheless, I made but little prog- 
ress in his poetry. Hie modernisms were out of tune 
with the present strain of my aspirations, and I did 
not find the unexpected word and the eccentricities of 
expression which were, and are still, so dear to me. 
I am not a purist ; an error of diction is very pardon- 
able if it does not err on the side of the commonplace ; 
the commonplace, the natural, is constitutionally ab- 
horrent to me; and I have never been able to read 
with any very thorough sense of pleasure even the 
opening lines of ^^Rolla,” that splendid lyrical out- 
burst. What I remember of it now are those two 
odious chevilles — marchait et respirait, and Astarte 
fille de Vonde amere; nor does the fact that amere 
rhymes with mere condone the offence, although it 
proves that even Musset felt that perhaps the rich- 
ness of the rhyme might render tolerable the intoler- 
able. And it is to my credit that the Spanish love 
songs moved me not at all; and it was not until I 
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read tlmt inairniluHvotly janau ‘‘La I»u!liule 

a la lanii*,'’ that 1 In^ iiulticed tt) bend tlit^ knee 

aiit! a(4innwhHi*(i* Mttssri a jnH4. 

i .still n*ad utul spokt* <d’ Shelley witli a rapture* uf 
joy,-"- he waa still uiy snul. !>ui tliis fnsluuned 

of luellier peark with sturliuht at the l»4m juui 
iniHUiheauis fi>r sails, stuidiady ruii uu a reef and 
w^euit ehvwiu la*! tuii t»f sipht, hut tnii of tlie aidtation 
ofaetua! life. The r^ef was < taut ier ; t read “Mdlle. 
d<^ Muufiin.'' Tlie reaetitui wuh na viuieiit us it was 
Btidileiu I wa.s weary of spirit luil pas;-dniu aitd this 
arrcnit t*xnlia!iou of the !»edv idntve the soul ait t»Ui’e 
euiiipiered and let! nieenptivt*; this jdain Het»ru of a 
wt>rhl as e\eiii|difieii in huauaitial saints aial a eruei- 
flee! Ledrenier opeutsl ti|'» to me ilHiuitalde prospei‘!;i 
of fre>h heht^N. and therofo>re new joys in fhinrts 
and new n‘Vo!fs lurainst all that hud e.oiue to form part 
and pareel eif the isniuiuumlty of uuinkitid. 4411 lanr 
I hiui iiof evfU reinofoty Hus|H‘c'ted that ii fleilleat itui of 
flesh and fleshly desire was ptjssildt\ HlielleyN tefieh 
ing luul !'»een, while iteeepfiug the htHiy, to drtnuu t»f 
iht* Honl as a star, ami so preserve our idiait ; lull now 
iutidenly I saw, with eleli^ditfnl eh*urii<^ss mid with 
int4»?cieat iiie^ eoiiviefioin that hy loiikiii|f without 
ahiinie am! neeeptim.^ with Itom the flt^sli, I iiiifdtt raise 
it to as hiyh a p!ma^ mal within as divine ii liphi ilS 
wen flu^ Sold fun! tw-en set in. The apt*H w'ere as mi 
turisde, liiid I s!f»od as if enehanfisl before lie* inihlt* 
iiiikediif'ss of the idtler ^nnls: not f!ie infiuiioiis nudity 
that sex flaw j'»reserveti in this modern world* Inii fliii 
elemi piiifmi iiud»% ■ ii hwe of life iiiid hiaiuty, fJiti 
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broad fair breast of a boy, tbo lo!i«,^ flunks, tbo lieud 
tluowxi back; the 1k)1(I fVarlt/su of \*rmis in love**- 
licr than the IowcuhhI of the \* iryiii, and I critnl 

with luy niaster that thc^ lihunl that IIowchI ufioii 
Mount (.''alvary "nr x/Ud jamaiK Imhjne tlmus 

I will not turn to the !a>ok to find tlie exaei words 
of this Hubliine vindieution, fi»r ten years I have not 
read the Word that han bee<nne> so iia*x{>resHil>ly a 
part of me; and shall ! ntd refrain as Mdlle. de 
Maupin refruiiKHl, knowing wtdl that the fare of hwe 
may not be twice Hinml ilvmt was iny eonversiom 
None more than 1 bad eheridied mystery and drtuim: 
my life until now bad !a*mi but a mist which revealed 
as each cloud wnaiihed and went out, the nai of 
some strange flower or some tall pf*ak, Idne iiiifl 
iimwy and fairylike in lonely mooidight ; ami now 
so great was my etmversion that tie* more brutal the 
outrage offered to my luudent itbaik the rar**r iind 
keener was my delight. I read iilnuwt witht>ut ftnir; 
^^My dreams of mdiett Viuitlis rirltiur white 

horses through mountain passes, tlitua* were no clmnli 
in my dreams, or if there were any, they w«Tt' elomlH 
that had Imim cut out as if in eardlHiiinl with st piitr 
of seiHSors.” 

T had shaken off nit laditd tn Cliristiiinity early in 
life, and hud stifTered iiiueh. Htedley hiid re|iItteoii 
faith hy reason, hut I still sitfleriHl: Imt tien^ was ii 
new cr<K!d winch proehurned the divinity of the IttMly, 
and for a long time the reeimitriietion of nil tiiy 
tiimries of life on a purely piigaii luiuis !«¥*iipied my 
whole attention. The eicpiinitit of the mar- 
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velloiis castle, the romantic woods, the horses moving, 
the lovers leaning to each other’s faces enchanted me; 
and then the indescribably beautiful description of 
the performance of As you liJce it, and the supreme 
relief and perfect assuagement it brings to Rodolph, 
who then sees Mdlle, de Maupin for the first time in 
woman’s attire. If she were dangerously beautiful 
as a man, that beauty is forgotten in the rapture and 
praise of her unmatchable woman’s loveliness. 

But if Mdlle. de Maupin was the highest peak, it 
was not the entire mountain. The range was long, 
and each summit offered to the eye a new and delight- 
ful prospect. There were the numerous tales, — stales 
as perfect as the world has ever seen; Morte 
Amoureuse,” J ettatura,” ^^Une Nuit de Cleopatre,” 
etc. 3 and then the very diamonds of the crown, ^Tes 
Emaux et Camees,” ^^La Symphonic en Blanc Ma- 
jeure,” in which the adjective hlanc and blanche is 
repeated with miraculous felicity in each stanza. 
And then Contralto, — 

^‘Mais seulement il se transpose 
Et passant de la forme an son, 

Trouvant dans la metamorphose 
La jeune fille et lo gar^-on.’' 

Transpose , — a word never before used except in 
musical application, and now for the first time ap- 
plied to material form, and with a beauty-giving 
touch that Phidias might be proud of. I know not 
how I quote ; such is my best memory of the stanza, 
and here, that is more important than the stanza 
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itself. And that other stanza, ^^The Chatelaine and 
the Page;’^ and that other, ^^The Doves and that 
other, ^^Pomeo and Juliet,” and the exquisite cadence 
of the line ending ''hculconf^ Novelists have often 
shown how a love passion brings misery, despair, 
death, and ruin upon a life, but I know of no story 
of the good or evil influence awakened by the chance 
reading of a book, the chain of consequences so far- 
reaching, so intensely dramatic. Never shall .1 open 
these books again, but were I to live for a thousand 
years, their power in my soul would remain un- 
shaken. I am what they made me. Belief in hu- 
manity, pity for the poor, hatred of injustice, all 
that Shelley gave may never have been very deep or 
earnest ; but I did love, I did believe. Gautier de- 
stroyed these illusions. He taught me that our 
boasted progress is but a pitfall into which the race 
is falling, and I learned that the correction of form 
is the highest ideal, and I accepted the plain, simple 
conscience of the pagan world as the perfect solution 
of the problem that had vexed me so long; I cried, 
^^ave” to it all: lust, cruelty, slavery, and I would 
have held down my thumbs in the Colosseum that a 
hundred gladiators might die and wash me free of my 
Christian soul with their blood. 

The study of Baudelaire aggravated the course of 
the disease. No longer is it the grand barbaric face 
of Gautier; now it is the clean shaven face of the 
mock priest, the slow, cold eyes and the sharp, cun- 
ning sneer of the cynical libertine who will be 
tempted that he may better know the worthlessness 
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of temptation. ^^Les Fleurs du Mai l>eautifnl flow- 
ers, beautiful in sublime decay. Wbat great record 
is yours, and were Hell a reality how many souls 
would we find wreathed with your poisonous blos- 
soms. The village maiden goes to her Faust; the 
children of the nineteenth century go to you, 0 Bau- 
delaire, and having tasted of your deadly delight all 
hope of repentance is vain. Flowers, beautiful in 
your sublime decay, I press you to my lips; these 
northern solitudes, far from the rank Parisian gar- 
den where I gathered you, are full of you, even as 
the sea-shell of the sea, and the sun that sets on this 
wild moorland evokes the magical verse: — 

soir fait de rose et de bleu mystique 
Nous 4changerons un 4clair unique 
Comme un long sanglot tout charge d^adieux.^^ 

For months I fed on the mad and morbid litera^ 
ture that the enthusiasm of 1830 called into exist- 
ence. The gloomy and sterile little pictures of ^^Gas- 
pard de la Nuit,^^ or the elaborate criminality, ^^Les 
Contes Immoraux,^’ laboriously invented lifeless 
things with creaky joints, pitiful lay figures that fall 
to dust as soon as the book is closed, and in the dust 
only the figures of the terrible ferryman and the 
unfortunate Dora remain. ^^Madame Potiphar’^ cost 
me forty francs, and I never read more than a few 
pages. 

Like a pike after minnows, I pursued the works of 
Les Jeune France along the quays and through every 
passage in Paris. The money spent was consider- 
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able, tlie wash^ of tiiiio taionooiL^. Oiio iiuur,^ mVu 
tary work (he vt*ry yonn,e; hui lit* in l.ritnvn to 
have e,xeell(Hl all in It‘n?‘;ili of hi.^ liair and flu,^ palin'.^gi 
of his waist'eoats'l n*sisttMi niy to eupturt* it. 

At last I caua'ht si^ht of tln^ pnH'iinis vtdiniie in u 
shop on the Qnui Voltaire. I'nanhlinic I askmi the 
price, d'he man loc^ked at me tniriif‘>t!y am! an- 
swered, luuulnal and fifty francs/' Xtt dtnilit it 
was a i^reat <hai! of inomw, hut 1 jaiHi it and ruslied 
lunne to read. Maiiv tlint hui! mme ficA»re lunt 
proved disappoiniin^, and I was ohliptal tu atiiidf had 
contrihutcal little towanls my iiite!h*ctmil advaiaa^ 
merit; but this— this tluit 1 hud licard a!»rmt so !om^ 
*^not a (pieer phrase, an ouinpre of any sort o!‘ 
kind, not ev(‘n a new blasphemy, nofhimr, that U t<» 
say, nothing hut a Imndred am! liffy franca. I lav 
ing thus rml(*ly, and very pikcliko, km«ctcd my none 
aj»;ainst the bottom-- this liook was, most assuredly, 
the bottom of the* literaiun^ of InMn ! tmme u}> to 
the surface am! bcpui to kntk arimnd my confem* 
poraries for H(um*thimr to rcuii. 

I remarked before on tht* insfinet ivcmvin of 

my likes and dislilo‘S, on my siisi’ejiiihilify lo the 
sound of ami even to the appearam»e of a miim^ 
pupma I was n^pelled liy luronte do IJife fruni t!ic 
first, and it was only by a very di‘liheral»^ 
my fec'linirs that 1 liouphi and rtaid *‘Lcs Porifir>i An 
tiques/’ am! “L(*s Pocmes Ikirharcs/' I wiih d^’f-nu'd 
in nothiiiL^, all I had anticipated I fonml lone, d-or 
late boredom, lu’eonte dt^ Lisle pr^Hluccs on mi* i!- 
effect of a walk through tiw new luiw C oiiris, wAh 
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a steady but not violent draught sweeping from end 
to end. Ob, tbe vile old professor of rhetoric! and 
when I saw him the last time I was in Paris, his head 
— a declaration of righteousness, a cross between a 
Csesar by Gerome, and an archbishop of a provincial 
town, set all my natural antipathy instantly on edge. 
Hugo is often pompous, shallow, empty, unreal, but 
he is at least an artist, and when he thinks of the 
artist and forgets the prophet, as in ^^Les Chansons 
des Eues et des Bois,’^ his juggling with the verse is 
magnificent, superb. 

*'Comme nn. geai sur Parbre 
Lo roi se tient fier; 

Son. coeur est de marbre. 

Son ventre est de chair. 

^*On a pour sa nuque 
Et son front vermeil 
Eait une perruque 
Avee le soleil. 

r^gne, il v^g^te 
Effroyable z4ro; 

Sur lui se projette 
L^ombre du bourreau. 

''Son trdne est une tombe, 

Et sur le pav6 
Quelque chose en tombe 
Qu’on n^a point lav6.'^ 

But how to get the first line of the last stanza into 
five syllables I cannot think. If ever I meet with the 
volume again I will look it out and see how that rude 
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dom.'pteur de syllables managed it. But stay, son 
irone est la tombe; that makes the verse, and the gem 
eralisation would be in the ^^line’^ of Hugo. Hugo — 
how impossible it is to speak of French literature 
without referring to him. Let these, however, be 
the concluding words: he thought that by saying 
everything, and saying everything twenty times over, 
he would for ever render impossible the advent of 
another great poet. But a work of art is valuable, 
and pleasurable in proportion to its rarity; one 
beautiful book of verses is better than twenty books 
of beautiful verses. This is an absolute and incon- 
testable truth ; a child can burlesque this truth — one 
verse is better than the whole poem: a word is better 
than the line; a letter is better than the word; but 
the truth is not thereby affected. Hugo never had 
the good fortune to write a bad book, nor even a 
single bad line, so not having time to read all, the 
future will read none. What immortality would be 
gained by the destruction of one half of his mag- 
nificent works ; what oblivion is secured by the pub- 
lication of these posthumous volumes. 

To return to the Leconte de Lisle. See his ^^Dis- 
cours de Eeception.” Is it possible to imagine any- 
thing more absurdly arid? Ehetoric of this sort, 
^^des vers d"or sur une ecume d'airain/^ and such 
sententious platitudes (speaking of the realists), 
^'Les epidemies de cette nature passent, et le genie 
demeuref' 

Theodore de Banville. At first I thought him 
cold, tinged with the rhetorical ice of the Leconte de 
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Lisle. He had no new creed to proclaim nor old 
creed to denonnce, the inherent miseries of human 
life did not seem to touch him^ and of the languors 
and ardours of animal or spiritual passion there are 
none. What is there? a pure, clear song, an in- 
stinctive, incurable and lark-like love of the song. 
The lily is white, and the rose is red, such knowledge 
of, such observation of nature is enough for the poet, 
and he sings and he trills, there is silver magic in 
every note, and the song as it ascends rings, and all 
the air quivers with the everwidening circle of the 
echoes, sighing and dying out of the ear until the 
last faintness is reached, and the glad rhymes clash 
and dash forth again on their aerial way. Banville 
is not the poet, he is the bard. The great questions 
that agitate the mind of man have not troubled him, 
life, death, and love he only perceives as stalks 
whereon he may weave his glittering web of living 
words. Whatever his moods may be, he is lyrical. 
His wit flies out on clear-cut, swallow-like wings as 
when he said, in speaking of Paul Alexis’ book ^^Le 
Besoin d’ aimer,” '^Vous avez trouvez un Hire assez 
laid pour faire reculer les divines etoiles/^ I know 
not what instrament to compare with his verse. I 
suppose I should say a flute; but it seems to me more 
like a marvellously toned piano. His hands pass 
over the keys, and he produces Chopin-like music. 

It is now well known that French verse is not 
seventy years old. If it was Hugo who invented 
Fren(i rhyme it was Banville who broke up the 
couplet. Hugo had perhaps ventured to place the 
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pinLs<> til*' lidjre*! ivi» uim! iiMiiii, Imf it wiit 

not until Hunvill*’ wrttfu itu^ lin<% fiaii pr^- 

siiienieni la blanch lahic,** fluit ihi^ uo'Hiira 
it.H final amp dc ijmcc, Thi^i Iuih jiriiiiaiblv 

xnoro iinitaltHi than any oftim* v#T'ii» in thi* Fmndi 
Pcnsircmcnt !>y aMim* aiiiii- 

lar four-Hyilaldo niiv**rln Pile lirail niuicknhinimrut 
le$ ban de mnt\ ctt\ It win^ ffi«» bryinnirn*' (*f fbn inuL 
I road tho Vnatch p«r«o|.4 of tbo inudorn 
C<ip|H"t% Moiuloa^, bA*n V«*rlalii«% Joho Maria 

Ilortniia, MuUurnnb Ib’rbrpiit, \’‘iirM'r‘i tb* ri'nln 
Adam. Foppfi% nn may bo iiaa’diio*'!. ! i*n!y wu« 
oapabbi <if ajiprofiaf in-^ in liia Itfif -wbrii bn 

wndo tlmao oxtjiiiaito but pnrrty arfi ifio 
TulijH*'* and **Ln Fy.'o’'' In flm Lu'l**r a ibrro 

riifod witfi dainn-nn arniMur. jrui-!]rry and rbina i?4 
iKaiUtifuIIy d»'aoril»oib and If n oidj, hi iIim' fno 
tJmt f!in lily wbiob aninuif«-4 und riu-. Ilfo lu tbr* 
wbolo in infrodurod. Fuf fb»* o\»|ub7fo pMotlr 
<€<*|)tivity Oopjifr .Hbowrd in bln |ia:'*!rrii j'!iir|||:f4^ f!ii4 
ciTtiiinfy wifh wlHidi br rai:^*-d fb#^ i'* anl^ 
jeot, invoafiiut it udtb aiifiobni! *li>MHfy for Id.^ jnif. 
|mHin ra<*ii{MHi iiitf wladly* and, 1 iHtnld fii»f litif turii 

with luirror Iront aiirb '‘lai •Xniirri*ad" aini 

Pofit b.jdrirr. H*#w nii^Mfir’ rMtibf tiriiii*' bini’ 
mAf In liokianvliabn* tin* vulgar drfiuF *d imr vnfoitr 
ago I otnild iml iiii*tt‘r.?4aind, d'bo ib-rv idurv of ,lii|*n 
Miiriii dt^ Htnaaiiii, on fbo mnffafv, fdb'd iiio wil!i 
tllliaiiiatli ■■'■ ruiij.a and ,^iiisd* abinb^w niid liillniiinlti* iif 
piiliiia mid tiillufa, ;?iiVti»rd»n 
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aiul Ah jucrrut (uip|H‘r piins go tlie clan- 

gour i)f tlu^ rhvnu'H. 

^^Kntro Ii' rifl <|ui !»rui0 ta la wier qui aunitonnti, 

Au mnnaulinit; H<»hnl «i ’un initli m<nu»tun(% 

Tu <) mix vimt <nuu|ui^ta<i«m; 

Kt liauH Vhwrvfniml don nuifn chaudfH vi ralimifi, 

Ili'rqant ta gUun’s O c\t<\ itt 

Bouh I«'« palnui*ri4, au Iona I’r^uni^munont palun^a/^ 

McutlcH, a n^nliHutiuu of hia luimo, 

of Ilia pali^ hair, <if hia frugiU^ fare illuiuinut^Hl with 
tlu^ idi*aliaut of a <I<*pravot! woman, Il<^ tukc'H you l>y 
the arm, hy the hand, ho Ioann towanln you, hin words 
art^ oaronnoH, Ian fc^rviuir in dolightfuh ami lintoning 
to him in an nwoot m drinking a fair porfumod whit4^ 
wim*. All lit' niivH in faint* tho litwik ht' !ihh juni rtaid, 
tlm piny ht^ in writing, tht' woman wlio Itivi'H him, , , , 
ho Imyn a paoktd of InmlHUiH in tin' Hfn*oia anti outa 
thtmn anti it ta falma Au oKtpUHito artist; physioally 
find Hpirituiiily h«* is art ; ho is iht' must^ luTmdf, or 
rathor. In* is out* tif t!a» minhum of tho must', 
iiig frtmi tlowor to llowor ho gtw'H, hin wlitdis natuni 
pulsing with hiitfortly voluptimuant^is. iltt han writ™ 
t<m piioniH ns good im flugo, m gootl as Looonti* do 
Linh\ uH gi^tid as Manviflo, as gtMui m liiimlcditiro, ai 
good Its ( tiinfii*r, m good as Ottppdo; ho novor wrote 
an ugly lim^ in hin li ft% htif ho tiovf*r wrote a lino tluit 
aonio out* of ItiH hrilliniit ooutomjiorari<*s might not 
hfivr^ writfom fit' has jiTodmnal good work of all 
kinds **ot voita tout'* Kvory gtmoration, ovory oomn- 
try, Iiiia ita C'litullo Mcaulca Jtokirt BuoJyinaii i» 
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ours, only in the adaptation Scotch grnel has been 
substituted for perfumed white wine. No more de- 
lightful talker than Mendes, no more accomplished 
litterateur j no more fluent and translucid critic. I re- 
member the great moonlights of the Place Pigale, 
when, on leaving the cafe, he would take me by the 
arm, and expound Hugo’s or Zola’s last book, think- 
ing as he spoke of the Greek sophists. There were for 
contrast Mallarme’s Tuesday evenings, a few friends 
sitting round the hearth, the lamp on the table. I 
have met none whose conversation was more fruitful, 
but with the exception of his early verses I cannot say 
I ever frankly enjoyed his poetry. When I knew him 
he had published the celebrated ^^L’Apres Midi d’un 
Faun:” the first poem written in accordance with the 
theory of symbolism. But when it was given to me 
(this marvellous brochure furnished with strange il- 
lustrations and wonderful tassels), I thought it ab- 
surdly obscure. Since then, however, it has been 
rendered by force of contrast with the brain-curdling 
enigmas the author has since published a marvel of 
lucidity; and were I to read it now I should appre- 
ciate its many beauties. It bears the same relation 
to the author’s later work as Rienzi to The WalJcyrie, 
But what is symbolism? Vulgarly speaking, saying 
the opposite to what you mean. For example, you 
want to say that music which is the new art, is replac- 
ing the old art, which is poetry. First symbol: a 
house in which there is a funeral, the pall extends 
over the furniture. The house is poetry, poetry is 
dead. Second symbol : '"noire vieux grtmoire/' griinr 
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oire is the parclinient, parchmeiit is used for writing, 
therefore, grimoire is the symbol for literature, on 
sexMent les milUers/'' thousands of what ? of letters 
of course. We have heard a great deal in England 
of Browning obscurity. The ^^Ked Cotton Nightcap 
Country^’ is child’s play compared to a sonnet by a 
determined symbolist such as Mallarme, or better still 
his disciple Ghil who has added to the difficulties of 
symbolism those of poetic instrumentation. For ac- 
cording to M. Ghil and his organ Les Ecriis pour 
VArtj it would appear that the syllables of the French 
language evoke in us the sensations of different 
colours ; consequently the timbre of the different in- 
struments. The vowel u corresponds to the colour 
yellow, and therefore to the sound of flutes. 

Arthur Eimbaud was, it is true, first in the field 
with these pleasant and genial theories ; but M. Ghil 
informs us that Rimbaud was mistaken in many 
things, particularly in coupling the sound of the 
vowel u with the colour green instead of with the 
colour yellow. M. Ghil has corrected this very stupid 
blunder and many others ; and his instrumentation in 
his last volume, ^^Le Geste Ingenu,” may be consid- 
ered as complete and definitive. The work is dedicated 
to Mallarme, ^Tere et seigneur des ors, des pierxeries, 
et des poissons,” and other works are to follow : — ^the 
six tomes of ^Tegendes de Eeves et de Sangs,” the 
innumerable tomes of ^^La Glose,” and the single tome 
of ^^La Loi.” 

And that man Gustave Kahn, who takes the French 
language as a violin, and lets the bow of his emotion 
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run at wild will upon it producing strange acute 
strains, unpremeditated harmonies comparable to 
nothing that I know of but some Hungarian rhap- 
sody; verses of seventeen syllables interwoven with 
verses of eight, and even nine, masculine rhymes, 
seeking strange union with feminine rhymes in the 
middle of the line — a music sweet, subtil, and 
epicene ; the half-note, the inflexion, but not the full 
tone — as fondre, o souvenir^ des lys acres delices/* 

Se penchant vers les dahlias, 

Des paons cabrient d^s rosace lunaire 
L ^assoupissement des branches v6n^re 
Son pale visage aux mourants dahlias. 

Elle ^coute au loin les braves musiques 
Knit claire aux ramures d ^accords, 

Et la lassitude a berc6 son corps 
Au rhythme odorant des pures musiques. 

Les paons ont dressd la rampe occell^e 
Pour la descente de ses yeux vers le tapis 
De choses et de sens 
Qui va vers 1 ^horizon, parure vemicul^e 
Be son corps alangui 
En ame se tapit 

Le flou desir molli de r§cits et d'encens. 

I laughed at these verbal eccentricities, but they 
were not without their effect, and that effect was a 
demoralising one ; for in me they aggravated the fever 
of the unknown, and whetted my appetite for the 
strange, abnormal and unhealthy in art. Hence all 
pallidities of thought and desire were eagerly wel- 
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eoniedj and Verliiinn lu'caino my pont Never shall I 
farget the first cnu*luiutnu*ut ef “Les Fetes Galuntes.’' 
lien>> all m twili,uht. 

The reval mairnithHau*eH of the s\ms(‘t have paHsed, 
the solemn lH*atitnde uf tin* night is at haml Imt not 
yet hta't^; tlm ways are veihal with sluuhnv, and lit 
with dressisH, whltt‘, that the lunir iias teuehed with 
hltu% yt‘!low, grtnai, mauve, and undeeided ptirple; 
the voices ? strange eontralti»s; tlu* terms ? not those 
of mvn or womtm, Init mystic, hybrid crt*atnres, with 
luinds luunams and paih\ and eyi‘H eluirged with eagc*r 
and fitful liglit . . . mtr aiu!vot/ue frauiomne*" 
. * . *'lrs brlii\H pemlnii reveusrs a nos hnts*' . . • and 
they whisper **les ynois spvriatLv vt tout Inis/* 

(iauti(*r sang to liis imtiqm* lyr<» praise of the llcsli 
and (‘onteitifiit of the soul; Ihmdelnin* on a iiUHiinwal 
organ tdiaunted his tinladief tn g^nalmsss and truth 
and his hattH’d of lift*. I hit Vc^rluim^ ativuu<H‘H orn^ 
st<q) further: haft* is to him as ctanmiUtphuM’ as h)ve, 
unfnith as vulgar as faitlu 'Idte wiudd ts merely a 
doll to be affinal ti^tlay in a modern ball dn^ss, to- 
marrow in auretdes ami stars. 'riu» Virgin is a pndty 
thing, worth a poem, but it would be too silly to 
tidk about ladief or uiibelitT; ( *hrist in Wiaul or plas* 
ter we havt» heard ftto much of, but (dirist in painted 
glass amJtl erosiers and Latin termtnutitms, is an 
amusing subject for jnwtry. And strangely enough, ti 
withdrawing from all eoninn^rce with virtm^ and vice 
is, it wouhi wami, a lieentiousness more euriottslj 
subtle and j>enetriiting than any oth<*r; ami the licen- 
tiousness of the verse is e<iual to that of tlm emotlem; 
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every natural instinct of the language is violated, and 
the simple music native in French metre is replaced 
by falsetto notes sharp and intense. The charm is 
that of an odour of iris exhaled by some ideal tissues, 
or of a missal in a gold case, a precious relic of the 
pomp and ritual of an archbishop of Persepolis. 

Parsifal a vaincn les fiUes, leur gentil 
Babil et la luxure amusante et sa pente 
Vers la chair de ce gar^on vierge que cela tente 
D ’aimer des seins lagers et ce gentil babil. 

II a vaincn la femme belle an coeur subtil 
Etalant ces bras frais et sa gorge excitante; 

II a vaincn I’enfer, il rentre dans sa tente 
Avee nn lonrd troph^e h son bras pneril. 

Avec la lance qui per(^.a le flanc supreme 
II a gueri le roi, le void roi lui-meme, 

Et pretre du tr5s-saint tr^sor essentielj 

En robe d’or il adore, gloire et symbols, 

Le vase pur oh resplendit le sang r6el, 

Et, 0 ces voix d'enfants chantent dans la coupole. 

I know of no more perfect thing than this soimet. 
The hiatus in the last line was at first a little trying, 
but I have learned to love it ; not in Baudelaire nor 
even in Poo is there more beautiful poetry to be 
found. Poe, imread and ill-understood in America 
and England, here, thou art au iutegral part of our 
artistic life. 

The Island o’ Fay, Silence, Elionore, were the 
familiar spirits of an apartment beautiful with tapes- 
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try and palms; Swinburne and llosBetti were the 
English p()t‘tH 1 read tlu're; and in a gnkltui bondage, 
I, a unit in the geiuu'at ion they have euiBlavtal, etanked 
my fettiTB and trailed iny golden ehaiu. I hud lH‘guu 
a set of Ktories in many various meiiH*s, to be culled 
^M{oS(‘S of Midnight.'' One of tlu* eharaeteriHlies of 
the volume was that daylight was lianisiual from its 
pages. In the sensual lanipliglit <d* yidhnv hoiuhdrs, 
or the wild moonlight of eentenuriun forests, my fan- 
tastic loves lived (mi tlu^ir liv(%s» died with the clawn 
which was supposed tt> bo an uwakeiiiug to conscioug- 
nesa of reality- 


CHAfTKR V 


A LAHT lu^ur of viviil hhio ntid icnltl irhiro; Iml 
lunv thf twili^iii slnnin softly iipnii tho tlurtiii^ 
jnvHj aiid only tlu^ littlr oval fraiiir:^ ruti*h tlw 
hifu; hmtiis^ I to tht* nanhitun*.^, Anuc! thv [uir 
liarnontary nil sfrit*f!y i?'arriafr«i uifh mauv- 

han(lk<‘r(»hiofH» than* in a niofa! fraiii** onofac.sotl 
witli ruhii‘H am! a f<*w rnioralif^. Aial r/o*/ 
(rcnivrr of antiqtio \vt»rkinun,sliip HurrMuadi-i a nliarp, 
iiuHiorii fni*o, withal |»riaiy. Fair alio ig 

uiul thin- 

Sho i.H a woman of thirty, taa aUv i:-i iha woman 

of thirty. Ilal/aa^ Iiuh wrifioa goaii* ,a«iiiiirahii* 

on thia ; tuy laomory of ihi-iii vama* ami 

uneortain, althou^t^h 4ttrii!4t\ aa ail mriiiMfir'i of him 

inu.Ht 1)0. Hut that marv«’llotia atory, or rathrr f4iuh\ 

hiiH hvvii {»Iimtod in my knowlrdiro of fIu-» liiiv faro 

with tho firm inaaaoH tjf hair drawn iiji froia iho iit'rk 

and arrang(nl oliilioratoly on itio orowm llwro ia no 

fear of plagiary; h«* ranimt Iiavo miid n!!; ho tmiiitot 

have aaid what I want to my, 

Lookini^ at thin fin**' go inumhino, .^o infi-lloiiiinllv 

mundane, I geo why a youimt nniii of rvtlmnl miini 

a haehelor who at !eii:4t a {iMiuiil n ihiy on lti.ii 

pleamirea, and in liiiriiry nro found i-ioiiti* (tm 

vohinum of modern {Ka‘!rj liig tdetil in a 

woman of fhirt%% 

♦ 


M 
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It h ehnr t!uit» by tlit^ wry of Iut 

tilt' vouni*: yiri luoy no itloul but tliat of lionu^; 

luui hunu‘ in in Iiis vyv^ tlio antitliosis frotHloin, dc*- 
Hiro, a>|urat i*»u. llo for inyalory, anti (‘lul’ 

lean, arui ht* vs tornpttul wifh a findlab littb* illuHion '• 
wliilt* t!n‘:a'.i“s waft-r oulimr drawin^a.-^, anti {H^pular 
nuLHir. I!i^ droaniH of Ult‘aHun\ and In* in oilVrotl 
Dufy; ftu' tio not think fiiat that nylph Hkt* waist tlot‘H 
ittd. Huyin‘St fo him a yanl of apnm .sfrinit, t'rios t>f 
chi!drt*iu ami tluit tints! tnlious word, ‘Uhipn."' A 
yinuif’: man t»f rolintHi mind vim kntk thntugh the gluBH 
of tin* yours. 

Ht* ban huI in tin* stalls, <»pora glusn in huntl; In* luiB 
nn*t wt»iin*n of tliirty at ladls, anti has sat with ttn‘m 
bonojitii aliatbnvy ourtuiuH; In* known that f!n» wttrld 
is full td” bouiiliful wtunon, all waitini^to hi* lovtnl ami 
aiimKt*d, tin* oiroh'S of his immotliatt* yoar.s an* ilthal 
with foiidniin* faoos, thoy t*!ustor tiko tiowors on tldn 
gidt* uml flnit, and thoy fado into gurdon liko Hpaot‘H 
of otdour. How many may hivt* him f din* lovolioHt 
iniiy om* tiny amiio upon Ida kina*! anti shall ho 
iKniina* nil for that litflo oroaturo who han just fin* 
ialiotl ainidnii, ami in hiiiuling rouiul oupa of ton I 
Kvf'*ry hin*lio!or ooiif<*in|#lafsn^ nmvrhi^^ mya^ '*1 ahull 
Imvo to pivo up id! for ono, imo/’ 

Tlio youii|,^ girl is ofton protty hut hi*r pn*ttim‘Sg m 
vii^uo uml iinoortsiiii, it inH{dri*H a sort of pitying ad'“ 
iiuriition, hut it Mugi.^osts nothing; tht‘ vory osst»nt*o td" 
tlm young girFs hoiiig is that aho idnudd hitvo mdhing 
to miggvid, tliiToforo tin* la^nuty of tho young fina* 
£tik to toucdi tho iiiiiigiimtiom No pnat lion laddon 
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in those translncid eyes, no story of hate, disappoint- 
ment, or sin. Nor is there in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases in a thousand any doubt that the 
hand, that spends at least a pound a day in restau- 
rants and cabs, will succeed in gathering the muslin 
flower if he so wills it, and by doing so he will delight 
every one. Where, then, is the struggle ? where, then, 
is the triumph? Therefore, I say that if a young 
man^s heart is not set on children, and tiresome din- 
ner parties, the young girl presents to him no possible 
ideal. But the woman of thirty presents from the 
outset all that is necessary to ensnare the heart of a 
young man. I see her sitting in her beautiful draw- 
ing-room, all composed by, and all belonging to her. 
Her chair is placed beneath an evergreen plant, and 
the long leaves lean out as if to touch her neck. The 
great white and red roses of the d'aubusson carpet are 
spread enigmatically about her feline feet ; a grand 
piano leans its melodious mouth to her ; and there she 
sits when her visitors have left her, playing Bee- 
thoven^s sonatas in the dreamy firelight. The spring- 
tide shows but a bloom of unvarying freshness; Au- 
gust has languished and loved in the strength of the 
sun. She is stately, she is tall. What sins, what dis- 
appointments, what aspirations lie in those grey eyes, 
mysteriously still, and mysteriously revealed. These 
a young man longs to know of, they are his life. He 
imagines himself sitting by her, when the others have 
gone, holding her hand, calling on her name; some- 
times she moves away and plays the moonlight sonata. 
Totting her hands droop upon the keys she talks sadly, 
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maybe afTtH'iionati'ly ; h1u‘ speaks of tb(‘ tcHlimn of lift\ 
of its (lis(a»i*hantnu’i\ts. knows wc‘U wluit slm 
means, he has suirenHl as she luis; hut e,ould ho t(dl 
her, eoulil she uiulerstniul, that in his lov(^ reality 
would diss(dv(* into n dnnini, all liinitiitiims would 
open into hotindlesB intinity. 

Th(i husband he randy S4 h\s. Sometinu^s a hitehkey 
is heard iihout halFpast six. man is thiek, 

strong, common; liis jaws are luaivy; las eyes are ex- 
presaionlesH; tlien^ is about him tlu* loud swagger of 
the caserne: and he suggt^sts tin* iiu^vitable (|m‘Stion, 
Why did she marry him^ a question that every 
young man of reflmal mind asks a tlumsuud tinu*H l\v 
day and t(*n thousand tlinvH by night, asks till he is 
fivo-and thirty, ami hcch that his gtaieration has 
passed intt> middle age. 

Wliy did she marry him^ Not tlu^ sea, nor the 
aky, nor the gn^nt mysterious midtiight, wh«*n he 
opens his <*astau(mt and gas's's inti) ntarry spaee will 
give him answi’r; riiblh^ that no (Kdipus will ever 
<X)mo to unravid ; this sphinx will nevi‘r tluxnv 
self from tlm roek inUi tin* clangour of tlu* seugiilk 
and wavi*a; slie will never iliviiigi^ her sis!ret; and if 
ahe is tlu^ woman and not a woman of thirty, she has 
forgotten. 

Idle ycning man shakes hamls with the husband; 
he strivi\s not to look (uidairrussed, and lie lidks of 
indifTercaii thiiq^ - of how well ht^ (the Imsband) m 
lfK>king, of his amusements, his projeets; and tiaui tie 
(the youiiir man of ndiiuHl mind) tasti^H of fhat keen 
and higldy^HfalSOIled dtd.iglii hapjuncss in crime, llo 
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knows not the details of her home life^ the husband 
is merely a dark cloud that fills one side of the pic- 
ture, sometimes obliterating the sunlight ; a shadowy 
shape that in certain moments solidifies and assumes 
the likeness of a rock-scnlptiired, imminent monster; 
but the shadow and the shape and the threat are mag- 
netic, and in a sense of danger the fascination is 
sealed. . . . 

See the young man of refined mind in a ball room ! 
He is leaning against the woodwork in a distant door- 
way, he scarcely knows what to do with himself ; and 
he is now striving to interest himself in the conversa- 
tion of a group of men twice his age. I will not say 
he is shunned ; but neither the matrons nor the young 
girls make any advances towards him. The young 
girls looking so sweet — in the oneness of their fresh 
hair, flowers, dresses, and glances — are being intro- 
duced, are getting up to dance, and the hostess is 
looking round for partners. She sees the young man 
in the doorway; but she hesitates and goes to some 
one else ; and if you asked her why, she could not tell 
you why she avoided him. Presently the woman of 
thirty enters. She is in white satin and diamonds. 
She looks for him, — a circular glance, — and calm 
with possession she passes to a seat. She dances the 
eighth, twelfth, and fifteenth waltz with him. 

Will he induce her to visit his rooms ? Will they 
be like mine — ^strange debauches of colour and Turk- 
ish lamps, MarshalFs taste, an old cabinet, a faded 
pastel which embalms the memory of a pastoral cen- 
tury, my taste; or will it be a library, — ^two leather 
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library cbairs, a large escritoire, etc. ? Be tbis as it 
may, wbether the ap^-^-tments be the ruthless ex- 
travagance of artistic impulse, or the subdued taste 
of the student, she, the woman of thirty, shall be there 
by night and day : her statue is there, and even when 
she is sleeping safe in her husband^s arms with fe- 
vered brow, he, the young man of refined mind, alone 
and lonely shall kneel and adore her. 

And should she not visit his rooms ? If the com- 
plex and various accidents of existence should have 
ruled out her life virtuously ; if the many inflections 
of sentiment have decided against this last consumma- 
tion, then she will wax to the complete, the unfathom- 
able temptress — ^the Lilith of old — she will never set 
him free, and in the end will be found about his heart 
“one single golden hair.” She shall haunt his wife’s 
face and words (should he seek to rid himself of her 
by marriage), a bitter sweet, a half- welcome enchant- 
ment ; she shall consume and destroy the strength and 
spirit of his life, leaving it desolation, a barren 
landscape, burnt and faintly scented with the sea. 
Fame and wealth shall slip like sand from him. She 
may be set aside for the cadence of a rhyme, for the 
flowing line of a limb, but when the passion of art 
has raged itself out, she shall return to blight the 
peace of the worker. 

A terrible malady is she, a malady the ancients 
knew of and called nympholepsy — a beautiful name 
evocative and symbolic of its ideal aspect, “the breast 
of the nymph in the brake.” And the disease is not 
extinct in these modern days, nor will it ever be so 
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long as men sliall yeam for the unattainable; and the 
prosy bachelors who trail their ill-fated lives from 
their chambers to their clubs know of, and they call 
their malady — ^the woman of thirty. 


CHAPTEE VI 


A JAPAiTESE dressing gown, tte ideality of 
whose tissue delights me, some fresh honey and 
milk set by this couch hung with royal fringes ; and 
having partaken of this odorous refreshment, I call to 
J ack my great python that is crawling about after a 
two months^ fast. I tie up a guineapig to the 
tabov/ret^ pure Louis XV., the little beast struggles 
and squeaks, the snake, his black, bead-like eyes are 
fixed, how superb are the oscillations . . . now he 
strikes, and slowly and with what exquisite gourman- 
dise he lubricates and swallows. 

Marshall is at the organ in the hall, he is playing a 
Gregorian chant, that beautiful hymn, the ^^Vexilla 
Eegis,’’ by Saint Fortunatus, the great poet of the 
Middle Ages. And, having turned over the leaves of 
^^Les Fetes Gallantes,’^ I sit down to write. 

My original intention was to write some thirty or 
forty stories varying from thirty to three hundred 
lines in length. The nature of these stories is easy 
to imagine: there was the youth who wandered by 
night into a witches’ sabbath, and was disputed for by 
the witches, young and old. There was the light o’ 
love who went into the desert to tempt the holy man ; 
but he died as he yielded, and the arms stiffening by 
some miracle to iron-like rigidity, she was unable to 
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free herself, and died of starvation, as her bondage 
loosened in decay. And I had increased my diffi^ 
culties by adopting as part of my task the introduc- 
tion of all sorts of elaborate, and in many cases ex- 
travagantly composed metres, and I had begun to feel 
that I was working in sand, I could make no progress, 
the house I was raising crumbled and fell away on 
every side. These stories had one merit : they were 
all, so far as I can remember, perfectly constructed. 
For the art of telling a story clearly and dramatically, 
selon les procedes de M. Scribe, I had thoroughly 
learnt from old M. Duval, the author of a hundred 
and sixty plays, written in collaboration with more 
than a hundred of the best writers of his day, includ- 
ing the master himself, Gautier. I frequently met 
M. Duval at breakfast at a neighbouring ca/fe, and our 
conversation turned on Vexposiiion de la piece, pre- 
parer la situation, nous aurons des larmes, etc. One 
day, as I sat waiting for him, I took up the Voltaire. 
It contained an article by M. Zola. N aturalisme, la 
verite, la science, were repeated some half-a-dozen 
times. Hardly able to believe my eyes, I read that 
you should write, with as little imagination as pos- 
sible, that plot in a novel or in a play was illiterate 
and puerile, and that the art of M. Scribe was an art 
of strings and wires, etc. I rose up from breakfast, 
ordered my coffee, and stirred the sugar, a little 
dizzy, like one who has received a violent blow on the 
head. 

Echo-augury! Words heard in an unexpected 
quarter, but applying marvellously well to the beset- 
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(iilllcul ty of tlio inornerit roudor who hua 

followc*tl nw HO far will roaaanlx'r tlio iri.stuat elfect 
tho word ‘'ShoHoy-" hud upon nio in <*hildhood, inid 
how it cullrd into oxistiauH! n train of ft‘{*ling that 
ilhnuinatrd tlio vicisHil \nh*H and pansionH of many 
yoarH, until it was tinally a.NHimilatnd ami hcHaurn^ pari 
of my boin^: tho. rcaulor will also namunlKU’ lu»w tho 
mt^ro mrnti<)m at a oortniii numunii, of tlui word 
“Franocv' awoko a vita! imjmlH(% <‘V(‘n a houho of ihuil 
ordiiiaticm^ and how tho irrovtH’uldo nu^sHuiu* wuh 
olnwi'd, and how it kal tt^ tho oroaiitui td* a montal 
exist tmot*. 

Ami mnv tor n third llmo I (‘Xptwlciuani tho paiiu 
and joy of a auddon and Inwurtl liidd, NaturullHin, 
truth, tlio now art, af»ovi^ all the phraHt\ ‘Mho m*w art/’ 
nuproHsod mo an with a auddon houho of Ii*dd. I wan 
daic/JtMl, and I vuiruidy umliu’stood tliat my ''Kohoh <d" 
Miihiiidit'’ won' Hforilo oo<»ontrioif ios, <!oad lIoworH 
that <*ould not h(' it^lvafaHotl Into ativ Homhlanoii <vf 
lifc^ paHHionk-HH in utt thoir passion. 

1 had nnitl a fow ohaptt^ra of tho ‘'AHmunmoIr/’ 
m it appoarod in La r/ox Ar//rox; 1 lunl 

cried, “ridioutouH, idHuninablo," only liocaiUHO it i« 
charae.t('riHii('. (»f mo ttj iuHtantly ft^rm an opinion and 
aHSumo at cuioo a violent attitude. Hut now 1 InHiglit 
up thi^ back mimbors of tlm ro//um% am! I looked 
forward to tlio weekly expoHition of flto new faith 
with febrile eagermnsH, dlie fj^reat zeal with which 
tlic new iniiHier continmtd his propaganda, and tlio 
marvidloiis way in which aulijeeta tho numt divewHC, 
pawing evetiia, |Kditical^ Hcndaly rtdigimm, were 
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fauglit Tip and turned into arguments for, or proof 
of the truth of naturalism astonished me wholly. The 
idea of a new art based upon science, in opposition 
to the art of the old world that was based on imagina- 
tion, an art that should explain all things and em- 
brace modern life in its entirety, in its endless rami- 
fications, be, as it were, a new creed in a new civili- 
sation, filled me with wonder, and I stood dumb be- 
fore the vastness of the conception, and the towering 
height of the ambition. In my fevered fancy I saw 
a new race of writers that would arise, and with the 
aid of the novel would continue to a more glorious 
and legitimate conclusion the work that the prophets 
had begun ; and at each development of the theory of 
the new art and its universal applicability, my won- 
der increased and my admiration choked me. If any 
one should be tempted to turn to the books themselves 
to seek an explanation of this wild ecstasy, they 
would find nothing — as well drink the dregs of yes- 
terday’s champagne. One is lying before me now, 
and as I glance through the pages listlessly I say, 
^^Only the simple crude statements of a man of 
powerful mind, but singularly narrow vision.” 

Still, although eager and anxious for the fray, I 
did not see how I was to participate in it. I was not 
a novelist, not yet a dramatic author, and the pos- 
sibility of a naturalistic poet seemed to me not a little 
doubtful. I had clearly understood that the lyrical 
quality was to be for ever banished; there were to 
be no harps and lutes in our heaven, only drums ; and 
the preservation of all the essentials of poetry, by the 
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fiiinple etunuonilitvii of the to be fotnui in n 

Imek kiteluei, <li<l, I eouhl not help thinkiiuiC lh(*re it 
beetnui'S neet*saarv wlnHp<‘r), aouiul tiot nnlik(‘ 
inarokv I waiteil for tlie niast<‘r to speak. He had 
deelari‘ci that the ltepnbii(» would fall if it did not ho- 
eome instantly nulunilist ie ; he Winild not, he could 
not pass iivvv in sihnice so important a brunch of !it- 
CTutun* as poetry, no mult(T how <‘<»ntc»mptiblt^ lie 
miglit think it. If hc^ <‘ould tind n<»thinir to praises, 
he must at least <‘i)ndeinin At last tlie expt*c.tcd arti- 
cle canu\ It was all that <‘oiihl be desired by one in 
iny fever of mind. Ilu,i>:o's claims hacl bemi previ- 
ously dis[)rovtm, but now Ihinvilli^ and (hiutier Wiuai 
declnnsi to 1 h' warnuHl up disluM of tlie aiudeut wiudd ; 
Haudeluiro was a naturalist, but he had l>een spoilt 
hy tin* romantic* inlltienca* id* his pma^rnlitm. Ue/avi/A 
anl tluua! wtua^ indieaiious of the* naiuralistict move- 
ment even in penirv. I trcuuhhsl witli exeitement, I 
eould not rc*ad fas! euenndn ( 'oppes^ hud striven to 
simplify lanipinye; h«* had vc^rsifietl t!n‘ sires*! eries, 
Aehvtez la P'ranre, ie Ao/r, le Itappel : la* hud sought 
to givee utfc’rams* to humhle s«*ntimcnts as in 
Pet it Fijut’icw dc^ Mont rouge*/' tlie litth* grocaw qm 
emmtU le saere aver melnnealie : Iiic*liepin had boldly 
iiiul frankly adoptcsl the language of the people in all 
its superb enidity. All this was, hem^ever, prepara- 
tory and tentative^ We are waiting for our ha 

who will sing to ns fi*arlessly of tlu^ rmh» industry of 
dustmen and tfu! e^unestJbte glories of the market” 
plac4^s. llie Hubjt*i*ts are to hand, the formula alone 
ia wanting 
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Till' wim a tlii//rui!f oin*: I frii‘4 ft* ralm 

niv.-nt*tf. Had ! tla.^ Hlua in nn* Im v.iii ami !»a \vi‘:ir 
tht'sn i»av?i, thin iaiirrl ar^nvii f Imyn, 

luurni t^rcnvin a .v-^?ira?ur ^‘! I ‘arita'vnm^ Imt 

tlinri' in no infulrru ri|tii\a!init» I tiiVi-4 airivi* In liiviait 
a lU'W niit% in tin* lurautini** Irt iin* lluiik. I rut* it ia 
that HwinliUrnn waa hnlitri^ witii f,hr *‘IvHfitaii- 
ticpinH.’' I’hn hynm f«» FrtnHrrjnnn and I iirn 

%vc>!idi‘rful lyrical vin\Hinn?4 t»f MdHt*. tic Muiijnin Iti 
fnnn thn I.c|M*r nid Findi.^ln flic Ihiiidn- 

lairCj hut fhi* nuh* iiithiHlry nf iht^ dinUiiicn amd Ihu 
cniunatihtn jj^htrica *4 tlic Muirkii. |dacc filial! lie mine* 

A I HUS * * /. VH /* • Hs t!e M. 1 nuii"' ! 

I felt the '‘naUu'aii-^MitiMid* uf lint 'ihi+cH at Mid* 
would pntvt* n tlll!h*u!i fii-tk* I ar»MU itiund it 
an itUpoa,Hihlo iHu\ anti 1 tai»l the pcciiri Iinitio aiiul 
cmnminmA u vtdumt' rcthdent of fht* of 

Ikmgival ntul Vi!h* tl'Avray, 'TIii.h lunik wan to lat 
entithnl 'ThnnuH <»f 'Ffr-di aiul IdotHtd 
'\FiUe viU ♦H'toi. hnnu a’ioi 

hUm* . . . and thiui t Why, then jdt'llii’t u|t Iut .nkirt 
shci threjidH her way t!ir*nMdi the eniwtird .^ifreetH, 
roada th<^ advert i^emenf.^ on die widl'4, tiailH iht^ oifiid- 
huH, inquires at thi» eo/friVrf/cX hnie, iiiiiriiiur,*^ a.?4 i^hti 
gooft r%\si tmui /e riii'^/iciiie/' aie} then 'i 

Why, the door opeiu'i, and hIh* eriio, "./e Ikiinie/* 

Hut it waa tlie idea uf lla* new n\=4t.|iol ie'ii4iii ihe 
new art eorrenpcunlinir to iuiiderin ivi aiitviefil iirt eor- 
r^pcviuled to aneient tliiil eiiji|iviifi*d iiit!, flint 
led me away, and not ii imleiliinlia! kiitiwdedio* of tlici 
worh done by the naturidinli. I hiid rend the *‘Aie 
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8oniinoir/' and had Imni much impruH.sed l>y Its pync 
iiiid nm\ strenicth, lit‘i,aht. and diH'nrativc iz'nindeur, 
and also In' llu* inuiumac hanrmiiic duvdupuuait (»f tho 
idea; and fht^ finral treatment <d‘ tlie diilen'iii Heeue« 
had Heemed to nw aHtmiishin^^ly mnv tlie waalihouHO, 
for exaiu})lt»: thc^ tiyht in indicated, then f(d- 

lowB tlie devt‘lupnu‘nt ef aide inHut^a, tiuai tlm 

fight motive (‘xplaimal; it ia hnditm (dT almri, it tint- 
tora tlirough a we!> of progn*aaive dtduil, the fight mO' 
tivo iH again taktm u[n and now it la wiirkt'd out in 
ait ita fulneas; it is wt^rkial up to vrcawnulo, aindher 
aide iaane is intnHiueed, ami again tlie llnaiu' is givtai 
forth. And I marvel Itnl gnaitly at tho lordly, rivt^T' 
like roll of tln^ nnrrutivf% sometlmeH withming out into 
lakes and shnlhnving iiuu’es, hut nevm’ stagnating in 
fen or marshlands. Tfie lungnuge, too^ whieh I ditl 
not them rt*cogniso as flte weak point, heing little mt>re 
than a boiling dtnvn of (’hateunhriund ami Klauhert, 
spitaal with iloneourt, deli|ditial me with its novetiy, 
its riehness, its fon*e. Xtir diti I th<m <'V(m roughly 
Buspeet tiiat the very <jUHliti(\s whieh Sfd. my admira* 
tion in a hla/e wihhm tlian wildfire, laung pr<*eiH4dy 
those flint had won fln^ victory for the r<ummtic seliool 
forty years Indore, %vere v<my antagonistic*, to those 
claimed for tlu^ new art; I was thn*eived, as was all 
my gim<*ration, hy a ei^rtain iaxternality, an outer 
skin, a mairness, un tipprtivhvmeni : in a word, by ii 
aubstitution of Paris for the distant and exotic back- 
groumls so beloved of tlie romantit* sehooh I did not 
know then, as I do now, that art is ettnnuil, that it is 
only the artist that changiis, ami that the two great 
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thi^ only |»»¥:ob!o an*: fJimt 

will) liuvo taliiit* ami wh^ liavt' lai t:i!<‘!it. Hut 

1 i!o not, n**Tn*i my ormrA, luy liillirH; if, i‘4 imt wu!l to 
know at oui*o i'»f tho HniitutioiiA u! iifo iiiul fhiniTH. I 
ghtiuU bit logg fimn JaaluiitT Imil if iimI, ln^uii for iny 
entlniaiaHnig : tlun* wrro fhi* ,'4avJiif^ o!ait:io in my lifu. 

Hut nlfhmtirh I am apt Ihvo ton lioarly fJiti art 
of my iiiiy* and at tlu* oihi of tiui! t«f nthor iliiyg, I 
ilid tuit fall into tliu fata! iiii:>laki* jilariinr tlici 
roiilintiu writura of ISTT al4t* In* aiilo witii iiiul cm 
the game piano of intolhaiiial vinicm :ia flit* i^reat 
Iial/ 4 ic; I fi^lt that that vai^t iiamoitmriiil iiiiiiil rtmi 
alKive them alh Hke a iiioiiiitain alwn-e tlirt hi||!ic*at 
tower. 

And, gtrunge in nay, it wan Cuititlor fhui iiifn»lueed 
me to Hatr,ue; hm tmmiion in luadi^ tii liie wimderful 
preface to ‘‘Lea Fhmra du Mab' of Horaphifii: Herte 
phki 4 Herapliitua; which ig iff wimuin or man’l 
Bhould Wilfnni or Mona the I A miw 

Mdllc. tie Munpin, wiili royal tily ami atircnh% cluinl- 
eapjHKi mountains, great gulfg of gcanvater Ihnving up 
and rellcK’ting aa in a mirrtir thf^ gi«a^p cHtra idde; the 
straight white feet are get tliertain, the #ih:4iniriiig weft 
of lleali m torn, and the pore, alriingc* goii! mutimim 
itB mystical exhortnticma. Thtm tln^ riidiiiiit vision, 
a wluie glory, the last outhursl and manifestiitiim, the 
tnunpelH of the ajaHnilypHe, the eolour nf htaiveii ; the 
fJoaitig of the stupetidmis allegory %v!ieti Serapiiita 
lies dead in the rays of the first S'Uii of the iiifietiHiiilli 
century. 

I, therefore, had l^egnm m It were, to rend Biilrjie 
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baekwank; Itistrntl of lunxinninij; with the pluiu, ftini- 
pie, eartlilv trae;(Hly of tlu^ lYn^ (hn’iot, I first knelt 
in a heantiful hut distant eoiyne of the ^vvnt world of 
his genius Bi'raphifa, (kudain ntuinrvs of soul are 
c*hara(deristi<* ofecadain latitudes, and what subtle in- 
stinct hnl him to Xhu'way ia^ ([uest (»f this ftu'vtnit 
soiiP^ The iustiiuds <d’ genius are unfutluanal)le; hut 
he who lias known tlui white nortluum wonum witli 
their pure spirifual eyc^s, will aver that instinct led 
him aright. I have known oiu% <ui<^ whom I used fo 
call Heraphita; tkppee knew her iot^ and that ex- 
(juiaite volumes, Exile/' so Heraphita like in the 
hlontl paHHi<ui of its verse, was wrifUui to lier, 
and each poem was acmt to lun* as it was wriUen. 
Where is hIh^ now, that tlowt^rof nmdhern snow, once 
setm fiir a season in Ihirisif Has slu^ retunusl to her 
native northern aolitmles, great gulfs of sea water, 
moimtain rtH'k, and pine I 

Bakac's genius is in his titles as heaven is in its 
stars: ‘tMelmoth Ueconcitie," ‘klesns C ’hrist mi 

Fhnulres/^ *‘Le Iherers dhin (Jrurnl Hommt%” 
Cousine Ik?tt<x” I naid sonmwhen^ not very long 
ago, that Balr.ne was the gnmtest thinker that had ap- 
pearcHi in France since Bascak Of Ihistudk claim to 
ho a great thinker I confess I cannot judge. No man 
is greater than tlie age Ih^ lives in, and, tlierefore, to 
talk to ns, this It^gitimate idiildren of tim nineteenth 
century, of logical proofs of the e^isUmce of Clod 
strikes tis in just the same light as the logical pnmf 
of the existence of dupiUtr Ammon. 'Mxs Fensfiea” 
could appear to nm only as infinitely childish; the 
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form IB no doubt Bupor!), Init timsi>nio iiiul Btorilc* to 
one of such luodcrn uud exotic, taste an nivseif, Stilh 
I accept thankfully, in its of two lutiidrrd 

years, the coiu[diruent palil to SalKac*: but I wiuild 
add tluit personully lu^ seenis to um to have shown 
ji^reuter \viu‘rB c>f luiiui than any artist that ever lived, 
I am aware that this last Htatement will make many 
cry ^‘fooP^ and Iuhh ‘‘Sliakespearid'’ f*ui 1 iiin not 
putting forward these crititusiuH axiomut irally, Imt 
only as the exprcHsions of an imlividtiai tasti\ iifid in- 
tercHting so far as they reveal to l!u» reader the difTer- 
ent devc^lopmcmts and tlui progress of my mimL It 
might prove a little tin'somt^ hut it woultl no doul»t 
^iook in the wmse that going to 4*hureh "‘looks 

well/’ if I were to writri in hviv ten juiees of praise t>f 
our national hard. I must, however, resist th«! tennp- 
tation to ‘^"look wc^ll/' a confession is iiiteri^sting in 
proportion to tlie aimnint of trtith it eontalnrt, and £ 
will, therefor(j, state frankly f imwr d<*rived any 
profit whatscKWer, and very little pleasure from tlio 
reading of the gntut {days, llie laaiuly ttu! viirsel 
Yea; he who loved Sludley ho well as I cimld nt^i fail 
to boar the melody of™ 

Music, to hmr, why hmrest thou mum mMy 

Sweats with sweats war not, joy lialightit ia joy«^^ 

la not such musie as this enough? Of eotirse but I 
am a sensualist in literature. I may sea! pi^rfectly 
well that this or that bemk is a work of 0 mlm, but if 
it doesn’t ^‘feteh me/^ it doean’t mtimrn me, and I 
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forget its very existciK*e. What leaves me t*olil to' 
day will madden tne to-nun-row. With m(^ literature 
is a question of sense?, iutelhietuai sense if you will, 
but sense all tin? same, and ruled hv the same tuipriees 
—those? of tlu? tl(‘sh Now w<j enter <yn V(?ry subtle 
distinctions. No tltmbt that there is tin? bruin judg- 
ment and flu? senst^ judgnumt of a w<u-k of art. And 
it will Ih? mil iced that these two forc(‘s of discudmina- 
tiou exist sometimes almost imh^jMuuhmtly of eatdi 
other, in rurt? and radiant instances <'onf<nuid(Hi and 
blend(*d in out? immtmse and unit|ue love?. Who luis 
not been, unless pt^rlmps soim? dusty old pedant, 
tlirilled anti driviui to phnisurc? by (he aetion of a btH>k 
that pent?! rates t<^ and speaks to ytui <»f ytmr most 
premmt and most intimatt? emotions. Tins isofi^onrse 
j)ure si?nsua!ism; hut to takt* a I(*ss markisl stage* 
Why shoukl Marhnvi? emiuint me. ^ why sliould lu? <!(?• 
light and uwakt? <mtlmsiasm in nu?, whih? Shak('H[H?are 
l<?av(?s me (’ohU dim mind that eau mult?rs(and one 
can und(‘rstand the ofht?r, hut tluu'e are ailinifieH in 
literature? corr<*sj)omiiiig t<», aind v<*ry aualogtms to, 
sexual allinit i<\H tin? same unreusomnl at ( raciitms, 
the same? pltnisures, the same lassitudes, iimse we 
have lt»vi‘{l most we are memt indillVrtmt Uk Shelley, 
(iiauiier, Zola, Klnuhert, (hme<mrtl how I have h»ved 
you all; and now I could not, wotikl not, reatl you 
again. Mow womanly, lunv cupricicniH; Imt even a 
ea|>riciuuH w<unan is eiutsiunt, if tmi faithful to her 
atnani de. eanir* And so with im*; of tiume I have 
loved deciply there is hut one that still may thrill me 
“with, the old passion, with the first iH»HtH<?y -'it is liab 
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zac. IJjmu that rock 1 built my t‘hun*!u aiul liin |^mi4 
and valid talent savial me ofUm fnnii dt*Htnu‘tian, 
saved me freiu the Hhcailinii: waters uf new seHtlietb 
cismB, the putrid mud ef nattinilisim ami tlie faint 
and sieklv surf ef tin* aynilKdista Thinkin|i: tif him, 
I eeuld not imrget that it in tlie sjiirit am! \mi ihv fli^nh 
that in eternal; that, m it wuh tlaniyiit that in the 
first imstanee gave man npeeidi, ho tn flie it Htiidl 
still be thought that shall mukis npeeidi la^autiful and 
rememberable. The grandeur and Hublimity of MaF 
/auvH tlioughtH seem to urn tbit loftiest 

heighlH, and his range is limitless; then* is tm passion 
he lias not toiuFed, ami what is more. marvellmiH, he 
luiB given to eu<di in art a plat»e etjuivaliait to tlie 
place it oecnpies in nature; his intense and jHmt*trat- 
ing sympatFy for human life and all that f’oneerns it 
enabled him to surrouiul the humblest Hubjeets with 
awe ami erovvu them with the light t»f tragedy* Tlu*re 
are some, partieularly those wlio are <aipub!e of under- 
standing neithtu" ami <’un read but om% who will ole 
jecd to any e^mipurison being drawn bc»tween the 
Dramatist am! the Novelist; Imt I eimft^ss tiiat 1 if 
the inh(‘reut superiority of verm^ over prosi% whiidi I 
admit unh(5Hitutingl\% Ihi waived that I faif utterly 
fail to see in what tshakespeare is grt»ntt‘r than flair, ae. 
Idle range of the poeFs thciugfii is of mvvMiiy not so 
wnde, and his e4)m*eHHionH must mmU be greatm* than 
the novcdigFs. On thesis points we will <*ry quits, am! 
come at once to the vital question' - ilu! ereatiom Is 
Lncien inferior to .Hamlet ? Is Eugenie Ciraiidei iie 
ferior to Deademona? h her faUier infericm Shy- 
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lock? Is Madu^th inferior to Vautrin? Can it be 
said that the upothcxairy in the ‘'(‘OUHiue Bette, or 
the Ihiroii llulot, or the (k)UHint‘ Bc^tte liorsolf is in- 
ferior to anvtlani^ tlie brain of nuui has cna^r (‘on- 
eeived? Aiul it must not l>e forgotten that Hhake- 
speare Iuih had thnu) luindred years and the advan- 
tage of stage n^pn^scnitaJ ion to iniprc^Ms his characters 
on the sluggish mind of the world; and as mental im- 
pressions are govermul by tlui same laws cd gravita- 
tion as atoriiH, our realisuticm of KalstalT must of 
necessity be nnu'o vivid than any character in ctmtiun- 
porary literature, altlumgh it were^ e<p3ally great. 
And so far us epigram and ajdiorism hih^ (‘onctnmiMl, 
and luu’e I sptaik with alKSoIutt^ Hineerity and 
tion, the work cd' the; m>veli.st stHuns to nu' rieluu* tluin 
that of the dramatist* Who shall forget thorn* t(*rriblo 
words of the jhhu* life weary tu'phau in tht^ liounliiig' 
lumse? Speaking <d’ Vautrin sin? says, ‘‘Ills ltH>k 
frightens me as if lu^ put his !mnd on my <!ntss;'' ami 
unotlier epigram from tlu? snuus Isjok^ ‘AVomuifs 
virtue is imufs greaU'st imamtiom'' Find im^ any- 
thing in l/ii lioehidotH’Uuhl that go(^s na^re ineisively 
to the truth of things. Oru* more; here 1 <‘an give 
the exiu*.i words: ^*Ihi (jhnrf esl Ir soltU r/es murfs,** 
It wotild be easy to compile a lw>ok <d sjiyings frtim 
liakac that would luaki? all 'VMaximcs'' and ‘'Pen* 
even tfuKSi* cif La lyndtefoucauhi tn* «ltniberL 
seem trivial and sliallow. 

Bal/.ac was the great mt»rul inthiem^e of my life, 
untl my reading culminuUnl in the 'H^iiuedie llti- 
maine.'’ I no doubt fluttered tlirough mune scores (d 
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other books, of prc^so unci verso, sippiiiir a Villh hoiu^^y, 
but ho alone k*ft any important or lastiiiy^ ini{»resshm 
upon rny miiul. The rest was like walnuts and wine, 
an ai»:ro(‘al)I(^ uftortasto. 

Hut notwithstanding all this roadiin: I can lay no 
(daim to scholarship of any kind; for save life I 
could never learn anything; (‘urrtHlly. I am a Hiuilont 
only of ball rooms, bar roiuns, st rotas, ami alcina's. I 
have read very little; but all I rtaul I can turn to 
account, and all 1 rt*atl 1 rtmumdKU’. 1'o n*ad fnady, 
extensively, has always btHut my ambition, and my 
xitter inability to sttuly lias always boon t«j mo a stdo 
jcct of grave imjuieiudts study aa emitrastod with a 
general and haphazard gatluudng td’ Itliais taktm in 
flight But in m(^ the impulse is so originul to fre- 
quent the haunts of men that it is irresistilde, (am- 
versation is the bn*ath of my nostrils, I watidi tlie 
movement of life, and my idiais spring fnuu it un- 
called for, as bnds from bramduas. Fonfuet with the 
world is in me the gtmeraiing form*; witlumt it what 
inveiition I luive is thiii and sterih% and it grows 
thinner rapidly, until it dies away tittt*rly, us it did in 
the eompOHition of my unfortunate ""Itmm (if J^Iid- 
nigld,d’ 

Men and women, oh the strength of the living 
faciis! conversation, oli the magic, of it! It is a fids 
ulons river of gold whcire the pnadous metal is washetl 
up without stint for all to take, to take as much as he 
can carry. Two old ladies discussing the {leeriigef 
Much may bo learned, it is gold ; j>oets and wits, tlmn 
it is fountains whoso spray solidities into jewels, and 
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every her!) aiul plant in bea:enuned with the sparkle 
of tlu^ dianHaul and tlui ^Inw ef the nihy. 

1 did net to either Oxford or <'ambrid|L 3 ;o, but 
I went to th(^ Nouvi‘ll<‘, Athenes.'^ What is the 
^'.N(niV{‘lle Athenes'' ^ He who would ktiow anytliing 
of uiy must know sotnt*thin^i;; of the atauUauy (if 
th(^ lin(‘ arts. Not tln» (iilieial stupidity you read of 
\ii Uic daily papers, bitt the n^al Freneli academy, the 
cafe, dlie ''Nouvt*lle Atlienes" is a cafe on the Phu‘e 
Pigale. Ali! tlie nuirnina: idhmesses and the him*; 
eveninij^s wlnui life was btit a sumnuu' illusion, tlu^ 
grey nuion lights on tlui IMaee wlnu’e w<? used \o stand 
<)!i the pavements, tlui shtiiters (dunging up belumi tin, 
loath to s(iparat(i, thinking of wdiat wt* had left said, 
and how mmdi b<^tt<*r W(i migltt liave mihirtHnl our 
arguments, I>t‘ad am! H(nitt<ired uni all tliose who 
tis(Hl to asseinble (h(*n% and thosiiytiurs and our Iniimt 
for it was our hoin(% livii (inly in a few pitd.ures and 
a fiiw pagc\s of pros(‘, The sunui <»ld stiiry, the van* 
quisluul (inly are vi(*torious; and though nmu^knowb 
edged, though unknown, tlu* intlueinui of the ‘"Non- 
velle Athemm'’ is iriveterate in tins artistic thought of 
the nim*t(Hmth eentury. 

How inagnetic\ intimm*, and vivid are these meim 
ories of y(iuth. With what Htrang«% almost inmatural 
edearness do I amd Imar,- see the white fm^e of 
that eafio the white nosi* of tliat ldo(»k of hotises, 
striitcdiing up to the P!aet% b(’twe(*n two streets. 1 ean 
see down the incdine of those two streets, and I know 
what sliops are thens I (utn hear the gtassulcHir of the 
cafe grate on the sand ns I open it. I ean recall the 
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smell of every hour. Tn the morniiii: tluit of e^j^gs 
frizzling in butter, the pungi^ut elgarettt\ t*oiTee imd 
bad eogmie; at live oVloek the frugraut «H!our irt al>- 
sinthc; aiul soon after the stcuuning soup asiamds from 
the kitchen; and as the evcmiug advaiu^es, the 
mingled smells of cigaretti^s, cndlVe, am! Wi^nk beer. 
A partition, rising a ft^w feet nr more* over the hats, 
separates the glass front from tlie main IuhIv <if the 
cafe. The usual marble tables arc^ thtna% am! it is 
there we sat am! jesthetieiscai tilt two o'elotdc in the 
morning. Ihtt wlu> is that man 'i lie wliose prmnimmt 
eyes flash with (aveitement. That is \dllit‘rs de risle» 
Admn. The last or the suppostsl last of the great 
family. He is telling that girl a Htiuy tlmt fair girl 
with heavy eyelids, stniud and senstial. Hite is, liow™ 
ever, genuinely astonislied and inti»nv4led, ami lui is 
striving to play upon h<‘r ignorama*. Listen to him. 
^hSpain— the night is fragrant with the Hi*u ami the 
perfume of tlie orange tn»es, y<m know a mitlnight 
of stars and dreams. Now am! then the silenee is 
broken by the sentries ehalhmging tliat is all. Hut 
not in Spanish hut in Knmeh are tlie elntllenges 
given; the town is in the hands of the Krmuh ; it is 
under martial law. lint now an oflh'er {sasses down 
a certain garden, a Spaniard disguised as a Frencdi 
officer; from the hukamy the family- out* of tin* most 
noble and oldest families Spain ean I>oa.^5i id*, a thorn' 
sand years, long before the <^ua|nest of the ,\h»ors“ 

watches him. Well then’'* -Villim's sweeps wtfli a 

white fominiue hand the long Iniir iliat is falling over 
his face— he has lialf forgottem he is n little iniied 
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in the opening of the story, and he is striving in Eng- 
lish to ^^scamp,” in French to escamoter, ^^The 
family are watching, death if he is caught, if he fails 
to kill the French sentry. The cry of a bird, some 
vague sound attracts the sentry, he turns ; all is lost. 
The Spaniard is seized. Martial law, Spanish con- 
spiracy must be put down. The French general is a 
rnan of iron.’’ (Villiers laughs, a short hesitating 
laugh that is characteristic of him, and continues in 
his abrupt, uncertain way), ^^man of iron; not only 
he declares that the spy must be beheaded, but also 
the entire family — a man of iron that, ha, ha; and 
then, no you cannot, it is impossible for you to under- 
stand the enormity of the calamity — a thousand years 
before the conquest by the Moors, a Spaniard alone 
could — ^there is no one here, ha, ha, I was forgetting 
— ^the utter extinction of a great family of the name, 
the oldest and noblest of all the families in Spain, it 
is not easy to understand that, no, not easy here in 
the ^Nouvelle Athenes’ — ^ha, ha, one must belong to 
a great family to understand, ha, ha. 

^The father beseeches; he begs that one member 
may be spared to continue the name — ^the yoimgest 
son — ^that is all ; if he could be saved, the rest what 
matter; death is nothing to a Spaniard; the family, 
the name, a thousand years of name is everything. 
The general is, you know, a ^man of iron.’ ^Yes, one 
member of your family shall be respited, but on one 
condition.’ To the agonised family conditions are as 
nothing. But they don’t know the man of iron is de- 
termined to make a terrible example, and they copy, 
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^Aiiy conclitioiia.- ^ll'o wlio in rin<{)it(Hl inmi as 

exceiitJotua’* to tlui otli(‘rs.^ (irtnit is tlio iltMau; you 
uiiderstauci ; but afttT all the uaiut* niust l»a savaHi. 
Then iu tho family aourunl flia fatlua* tt> bis 

ymni^x'st sou ami says, ‘1 havt* Ikhui a irotHi fathtu' to 
you, my son; I huvt* always Ihhui a kitul fatlior, hava 
I iiot'f answar nu;; I havc^ u(ua*r rofuscHl ymi any- 
thiua:. Now ytui will not fail us, yott will prtu'o 
yourself worthy of the gta^ai mum* you luair, Iht- 
member yt)ur iirrt'at ane(‘stor w!n> (leieale«I the Moors^ 
rememl)er.’ ’■ (Viiruu’s strivi‘H in iu a little lt»eal 
eulour, hut his knowhsljLce td* S|janish names ami Ins- 
tory is liinitiHl, and !m in a t*ertain sense fails.) 
^^Tlien the mother eomes to Inn* tuni ami says, *My 
son, 1 have h(*(‘n a gi>od imdluw, 1 have always !i)ved 
you; say you will md desert us in this lamr of our 
great need.’ Tlum the little sistcT (*omes, and the 
whole family kneels down and apjieulH to the luuror^ 
stricken boy. . . . 

‘Ho will not prove himself tuiworllty of our 
name,’ cries tlu^ father. 'Now, my son, earn rage, take 
the axe iirmly, do what I ask ytm, etniragt^ strike 
straight.’ The futlu;rH head falls info tint sawdust, 
the blood all over ilie white bean!; ilutn ecuui^s the 
elder brother, and then another brother; ami tlnm, oh, 
tlie little sister was almost inort! than In* csndd I)iiar, 
and tho uiotluir had to whiH{H!r, 'Itiancunher your 
promise to your father, to your dt^iul fafhitrd The 
mother laid law head on the liha^k, luit lie could not 
strike. HJe not tho first coward of our name, strike; 
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rcitieinluT vcuir to m all/ and lun* hc^atl was 

stru<‘k oflV’ 

‘SA.Eicl tlu^ Htai/’’ tlio girl anka, "'wliat lHH.niau! of 
himr 

“He neviT was setai, savt^ at nitrhfs walki!Ut> a 
Boliiary man, Innuaith the walls of his eaHiks in 
Graiuuia/' 

‘'And wluan did ho ttmrvy f- 
iieviw inarriiHl/' 

dluai aftia* a lon*^ aihaiet* Home one Haid,-— 

“WhoH«! story is tluitf 

At that inonwfit iho ifluss door of the mfr uTiited 
npou the Haiuhal floor, and Manet entered. A!thon|,di 
hy hirtli and hy iirt essentially Farisiaii, tlic'fe was 
Boniethiiui: in his appiniranee ami manner of speaking 
that often suirgesletl an l^nirUshmun. PerluipH if was 
his drt*HS his eleaieeut (dothes and liguns dliut 
fi.gnn»! those sipiare shoulders that^ swaiatens! as he 
wetii aeniss a roetm and tht* flun waist ; and that 
fare, tin* heani and imse, Hatyrdike sfuill I Hiiy No, 
for I wonlil evoke an idea of iMainfy of line ttnited to 
that of i!itel!ec*tuiil expreHsitm ■ frank words, friink 
passion in his er»nvielions, hwnl and Huiijtle phrases, 
(dear an welf-wati*r, i^nnef.itnt*s a little liiird, 
times, IIS they flowed away, bitter, Imt at the fonntairi 
head nwi^et ami fnl! rjf Heht. He sits next to Heenw, 
that rtnind'sftouhlfO’ed nuin in suit of pepfw'T and salt. 
There is nothing vi*ry trenehantly Freneli alifHit him 
either, exe.ept the large netduie; his eyes are Hiiiall 
and his wortls are shar|g irtmienl, t‘yni(tal. These two 
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men are the lejiderH of tlie inipiT.*^H*ujnisi st^hooL Their 
friencLship has been jurreti by irievitalde rivalry. 

was paint ina: ‘Senuninns' whvn I was paint'- 
ing ‘Modtaaii Paris,’ *’ says Man<*t. '\\!ani‘i is in de- 
spair becunse he (auiiajt paint atn^eivais j>iiiures like 
Durant, and be feted and dcH^uratetl; he is an artist, 
not by inclination, but by lie is as a galley 

llave chained to the oar,” says Dt^gas. IHiTereut toi^ 
are tluvir methods of work. Manet paints his whole 
picttiro from natur<% trusting his instinct to lead him 
aright through the devious labyrintli of selection. 
Nor does his instinct ever fail him, tlu*re is a vi^ 1 ion 
in his eyes which he calls nature, and whicdi lie paints 
uiK'onsciously as he digests his fooil, thinking and 
declaring velnunently that t!ie artist should not sei^k a 
synthoBis, Imt slumhl paint merely what he sees, dlus 
extraordinary <immeHs of natnri^ and artistic vision 
does not exist in Ih^gas, ami even his portraits are 
composiul from drawings and tioit^s, Alanit mid^ 
niglit Catulle Mendes will drop in, wlum In^ has cor* 
rect(‘d his proofs. He will corner with his tine para* 
doxes and his strained eloqnerH»e. lle^ will lean to- 
wards yon, he will take you hy the arm, and his pres- 
ence is a nervons {>leasnr<i. And wlnai the m/c is 
closed, when the lust ho(*k has btam drunk, wti shall 
walk ahont the great mofudight id the Place I^igale, 
and throngh the dark shadows of the streets, talking 
of the last hook puldished, he hanging on to my arm, 
speaking in that liigh hdirile voice of his, every 
phrase luminous, aerial, even ns tlie soaring moon 
and the fitful clouds. Duranty, an tinkimwn Stendal^ 
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will come in for an hour or so ; lie will talk little and 
go away quietly; lie knows, and liis whole manner 
shows that he knows that ho is a defeated man ; and 
if you ask him why he does not write another novel, 
he will say, ^^What’s the good, it would not be read ; 
no one read the others, and I mightn’t do even as well 
if I tried again.” Paul Alexis, Leon Diex, Pissarro, 
Oahaner, are also frequently seen in the ^^Nouvelle 
Athenes.” 

Cabancr ! the world knows not the names of those 
who scorn the world: somewhere in one of the great 
populous churchyards of Paris there is a forgotten 
grave, and there lies Oahaner. Cabaner! since the be- 
ginning there have been, till the end of time there 
shall be Cabaners ; and they shall live miserably and 
they shall die miserable, and shall be forgotten ; and 
there shall never arise a novelist great enough to make 
live in art that eternal spirit of devotion, disinterest- 
edness, and aspiration, which in eacli generation in- 
carnates itself in one heroic soul. Better than those 
who stopped to opulence and fame upon thee fallen 
thou wert; better, loftier-minded, purer; thy destiny 
was to fall that others might rise upon thee, thou wert 
one of the noble legion of the conquered ; let praise be 
given to the conquered, for the brunt of victory 
lies with the conquered. Child of the pavement, of 
strange sonnets and stranger music, I remember thee ; 
I remember the silk shirts, the four sous of Italian 
cheese, the roll of bread, and the glass of milk ; — ^the 
streets were thy dining-room. And the five-mile walk 
daily to the suburban music hall where five francs 
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were canu.n! hv j>laviuijr tlia atHHnii{Kiiiiiin,‘rit.H tif <*imao 
8origB. And wtiiidtadul roinii thr^ litih tUiufj 

whieli wuH furnishtHl \vlu*a that 

twa tliouHiUid franrH wan pai<l. I namaiil>t»r t!n' luuii- 
tain that was i\n* a wartlndH^ anti tlu^ A!iii‘ri- 

cuui organ with all tlu^ Inatrunionfa of f!it^ ondii'.Htng 
and tho plantt^r oantH tintlor wliicdi tho’ IioihoIi^hh 
that wcn’t! novor (itnutnl a nd’ugo nutl a t‘niat liy tlioo 
slept I reimnnl-HT all, and tlw huyiiig t»f tho lifo- 
size ^‘VentiH do Milo.'''’ Hirnu^ihing o.x!niordinary 
would ho dune with it, I know, hut tho rr*gulf oxoomloil 
iny wildest oxpc‘otatit»in Tho ht*ad must nootls ho 
struek olT, m tluti l!io rai'Jturo of thy ndmirutiiui 
should ho soeuro fnan all jarring nmntmvvjuH* of tho 

Thou tlio wondtu-ful story td* tho tonor, tho pork 
hutohor, who was hi*unl giving mit amd* u Vidiuno 
of sound that tins sausages won? sot in motion alitum 
him; ho was foil, olotlunl, atul oiluoatoil <ui tho tlvo 
francs a day oarmai in tho nuisii! halt in tlu^ Avonuo 
do la Mottii Pitpu*t ; and whtm ho made his tii'lnd at 
tho Thcmtro I*yriquo, thou wort in tho last stage of 
consumption and toe ill to gt* to hoar iliy pupifs sme 
COBS, Me was immodiatoly ongagod hy Maptoson ami 
taken to America. 

I x*amombor thy face, Chdainer; ! «*an it lujw 
“that long Balknv face taitling in a hnnvn htninh and 
the liollow eyes, tho meagro anns ciivorod with ti silk 
shirt, contrasting strangely witli llie rest of llu^ drt^ss. 
In all thy privatimi and jan’orty, thou didst novor 
forego thy silk shirt, 1 remomlior ^lo piiriidoxes iiiul 
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tlie aphorisms, if not the exact words, the glamour 
and the sentiment of a humour that was all thy 
own. Never didst thou laugh; no, not even when in 
discussing how silence might he rendered in music, 
thou didst say, with thy extraordinary Pyrenean 
accent, ‘"Pour rertdre le silence en music U me 
faudrait trois orchestres militairesP And when I 
did show thee some poor verses of mine, French 
verses, for at this time I hated and had partly for- 
gotten my native language — 

^^My dear Dayne, you always write about love, the 
subject is nauseating.^^ 

^^So it is, so it is; hut after all Baudelaire wrote 
about love and lovers ; his best poem. . . 

''C'est vra% mais il sagissait d*une charogne et cela 
releve beaucoup la choseP 

I remember, too, a few stray snatches of thy ex- 
traordinary music, ^^music that might he considered 
by Wagner as a little too advanced, but which Liszt 
would not fail to understand;’’ also thy settings of 
sonnets where the melody was continued uninter- 
ruptedly from the first line to the last ; and that still 
more marvellous feat, thy setting, likewise with un- 
broken melody, of Villon’s ballade ^U^es Dames du 
Temps Jadis;” and that Out-Cabanering of Cabaner, 
the putting to music of Cros’s ^Tlareng Saur.” 

And why didst thou remain ever poor and un- 
known? Because of something too much, or some- 
thing too little ? Because of something too much ! so 
I think, at least; thy heart was too full of too pure 
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till hlimU t*H> far rraiovt^il from all possi); 
with tht» rruwtL 

I In!, lAitniiirr, tlio'ii diil‘4 iih! l4lH>Tir ;; 

ili*8tinyt ihiiiiitli wa.i u valiant 

mm: ami, ii?^ in lifn* tlimi iivo^ tor o- 
in drath th».ni in iillim'rn Thox 

\mm Ilf Wiiiulnr and -.tnitnm r^|ilrrii!mir 

luid at ivarniiioif !iii*^ore(3 

nnini^ wnfit ; wimii inil nf llio «*irar cast 
mighty t♦lTu!lmni•c nf nnltnir ii'ml hiwlesi^ 
i»m; wlmn alanving iilofi in flit* dead j 
r.tniillu n wiiiii* ting tlnttrriiig faintly 
and 1 h.H'inlcnta a|t{innrt*d. Svwr liolore 
middtni a flux iiml tamiltix *4 nrli.'^tn des 
pirutinit in thi^ i4<nil t»f iiuim Mndi rmm of j 
fninting fvwr, .Htmli I'nn^hni! rtviluMii. *3 
duHt. of the diuly Imttln of the' tloiili^ts w; 
tinder the llnah <4 fhtt Hnnmfv tlm arms 
miintira gHtteredi the pale spiritual 
wairlu*f! niul waittah ntait* luiiiwimr yet c 
imm. In mieh an lanir uf iiriintie eunvii] 
iicwh! of thiHight tlmn werf, and thou 
nitiemif. rallying pidnf. fttr nil rMincrs; 
wdin didHt thixnann mir einifn.-*a| n^pirati 
Ihy htdy example didnl, nave iih from a! 
mcrrinliHnn from all haltdail pro^nilutior! 
ever our high prieat, iiinl from l!iy high, 
to m the white lioat^ flit! ideiih the tru^ 
Ood of all man. 

Cahiiimr, I mm ym% now eiileriiig the 
you are a Iiitf« tired afler yoni 
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walk, but you lament not and you never cry out 
against the public that will accept neither your music 
nor your poetry. But though you are tired and foot- 
sore, you are ready to ssstheticise till the cafe closes ; 
for you the Bomeless ones are waiting : there they are, 
some three or four, and you will take them to your 
strange room, furnished with the American organ, the 
fountain, and the decapitated Venus, and you give 
them a crust each and cover them with what clothes 
you have ; and, when clothes are lacking, with plaster 
casts, and though you will take but a glass of milk 
yourself, you will find a few sous to give them lager 
to cool their thirsty throats. So you have ever lived 
— a blameless life is yours, no base thought has ever 
entered there, not even a woman’s love; art and 
friends, that is all. 

Header, do you know of anything more angelic ? If 
you do you are more fortunate than I have been. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SYNTHESIS OF THE NOTJVELLE ATHENES 

T^WO dominant notes in my character — an orig* 
inal hatred of my native coiintry, and a brutal 
loathing of the religion I was brought up in. All 
the aspects of my native country are violently dis- 
agreeable to me^ and I cannot think of the place I was 
born in without a sensation akin to nausea. Thesr 
feelings are inherent and inveterate in me. I am 
instinctively averse to my own countrymen ; they are 
at once remote and repulsive ; but with Frenchmen I 
am conscious of a sense of nearness ; I am one with 
them in their ideas and aspirations, and when I am 
with them, I am alive with a keen and penetrating 
sense of intimacy. Shall I explain this by atavism ? 
Was there a French man or woman in my family 
some half dozen generations ago ? I have not in- 
quired. The English I love, and with a love that is 
foolish — ^mad, limitless; I love them better than the 
French, but I am not so near to them. Dear, sweet 
Protestant England, the red tiles of the farmhouse, 
the elms, the great hedgerows, and all the rich fielda 
adorned with spreading trees, and the weald and the 
wold, the very words are passionately beautiful . . . 
southern England, not the north — ^there is something 

06 ^ 
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(Yltii^. hi iinrllu .Huuthi‘rn Ivrurlaiulj with Its 
quirh a aiunrk fnH*k is to luo one 

of tlu* nun‘t ful dtinfas la the world; it is ho ab- 

wiiutoly iMitdl h. 'lilt* villayt's i’lnsti»rt*d roniitl the 
pHHnis, f!a‘ H|nroH td fho ohur4*ho'-5 [udnitin*^ lH‘i\V(‘en 
tlu» i‘lni troi*N. ... I hi> la iMiu-ouIal to mo; aiul tills 
is Protiv-danilMii. Ihiojand is Protostaat I..m, Prott^HF 
iUitlMU is I'.mdand. Proiostaiitism is stnmo’, <d(ain, 
iind w<‘:*lornlya t siPiolirisiii is ounmdi Hko, dirty, and 
Oriiaifal. . . - \ oi. ihd^mtal; thon* is s*»milhina; 

even (liinosi* alkali it. What mado Fnyland gnnit 
was Proto.'danU>i:iu ami whoa h!h' o4»asos to Ih* Protost- 
ant slm will falL . . . l.ook at the nations (luit have 
chiiqr til i 'afholiid^-ui, sfarvin*t inooidi;dds*rs and, 
Btarvin|„f brlyaials. dlio Protoatant llai*" iloats on 
every (H*oan hroo/'o, tho Oafholio hannor hani.'^s Iimj> 
in the inoonsi* ailonoo <»f liio Vutioain. Lot uh bo 
Ihcdostant, and ri'via-o ( ’romwoH. 

ihirrjin, un hark! I writf* to jdoaso myscdf, jtmt 
ns I itrdor my dinner: if iny biH»ka soil 1 <*uimoi hcslp 
it ■ it is lit! iio«*idont. 

Put yoti live by writinf^. 

Yos, but life is only an imoidont ■ art m otonmL 

What I ro|irom‘h Z*4 h with is tltai !u* hiiH no stylo; 
tlioro is laifldnif you wont find in Z<ila from 
(Jliiiteaiibriaiid t** tho re|iortint;: in the Fitiimh 

He seiAs iiiiinorf iility in an «^3Cnrf. description of a 
lineiidraprr’s ahop; if |ho slutp ronferr<H| inniumtality 
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it should be upon the linendraper who created the 
i^op, and not on the novelist who described it. 

And his last novel ^*r(Euvre/^ how terribly spun 
out, and for a franc a line in the ^^Gil Blas.’^ Not a 
single new or even exact observation. And that ter- 
rible phrase repeated over and over again — ^Ta Oon- 
quete de Paris.’^ What does it mean ? I never knew 
any one who thought of conquering Paris; — ^no one 
ever spoke of conquering Paris except, perhaps, two 
or three provincials. 

You must have rules in poetry, if it is only for the 
pleasure of breaking them, just as you must have 
women dressed, if it is only for the pleasure of 
imagining them as Venuses. 

Fancy, a banquet was given to Julien by his 
pupils ! He made a speech in favour of Lefevre, and 
hoped that every one there would vote for Lefevre. 
J ulien was very eloquent. He spoke of Le grand art, 
le nu, and Lefevre’s unswerving fidelity to le nu . 
elegance, refinement, an echo of ancient Greece : and 
then, — ^what do you think ? when he had exhausted all 
the reasons why the medal of honour should be ac- 
corded to Lefevre, he said, ask you to remember, 
gentlemen, that he has a wife and eight children.” Is 
it not monstrous ? 

But it is you who are monstrous, you who expect 
to fashion the whole world in conformity with your 
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sesthetieisms ... a vain dream, and if realised it 
■would result in an impossible "world. A wife and 
children are tlie basis of existence, and it is f«lly to 
cry oxit boeuuso an appeal to such interests as these 
meet with response ... it will be so till the end of 
time. 


And these great interests that are to continue to 
the end of time began two years ago, when your pic- 
tures were not praised in the Figaro as much as you 
thought they should be. 


Marriage — ^what an abomination I Love — ^yes, but 
not marriage. Ix)vo cannot exist in marriage, because 
love is an ideal ; that is to say, something not quite 
understood — transparencies, coloxxr, light, a sense of 
the unreal. Bxit a wife — ^you know all about her — 
who her father was, who her mother was, what she 
thinks of you and her opinion of the neighbours over 
the way. Whore, then, is the dream, the au delaf 
There is none. I say in marriage an au deld is im- 
possible. . . . the endless duet of the marble and the 
water, the enervation of burning odours, the bap- 
tismal whiteness of women, light, ideal tissues, eyes 
strangely dark with kohl, names that evoke palm 
trees and ruins, Bpauish moonlight or maybe Persep- 
olis. The monosyllable which epitomises the ennui 
and tlio prose of o\ir lives is hoard not, thought not 
there- — only the nightingale-harmony of an eternal 
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yes. Freedom limitless; tlie Mahometan stands on 
the Terge of the abyss, and the spaces of perfume and 
colour extend and invite him with the whisper of a 
sweet unending yes. The unknown, the unreal. • . . 
Thus love is possible, there is a delusion, an au dela* 


Good heavens ! and the world still believes in edu- 
cation, in teaching people the ^^grammar of art.” 
Education is fatal to any one with a spark of artistic 
feeling. Education should be confined to clerks, and 
even them it drives to drink. Will the world learn 
that we never learn anything that we did not know 
before ? The artist, the poet, painter, musician, and 
novelist go straight to the food they want, guided by 
an unerring and ineffable instinct; to teach them is 
to destroy the nerve of the artistic instinct, it is fatal. 
But above all in painting . . . ^ ^correct drawing,” 
^^solid painting.” Is it impossible to teach people, to 
force it into their heads that there is no such thing 
as correct drawing, and that if drawing were correct 
it would be wrong? Solid painting; good heavens! 
Do they suppose that there is one sort of painting 
that is better than all others, and that there is a re- 
ceipt for making it as for making chocolate ! Art is 
not mathematics, it is individuality. It does not mat- 
ter how badly you paint, so long as you don^t paint 
badly like other people. Education destroys indi- 
viduality. That great studio of Julien^s is a sphinx, 
and all the poor folk that go there for artistic educa- 
tion are devoured. After two years they all paint 
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and draw alike, every one ; that vile execution, — they 
call it oxe(!ution,"“/tt jxit'i, te pcinture au premier 
coup. 1 wuK over in Kngland last year, and I saw 
aouio ]K)rtraita by a man called llichmond. They 
w(‘re horriblti, but I liked them bcxtause they weren’t 
like painting. Stott and Sargent are clever follows 
enough; I like Stott the beat. If they had remained 
at homo and hadn’t bo(m taught, they might have de- 
veloped a p(jr8t)nal art, but the trail of the serpent is 
over all they do- — that vile French painting, le mor- 
ceau, etc. Stott is getting over it by degrees. lie 
exhibited a nymph this year. 1 know what ho meant; 
it was an interesting intention. 1 liko<l his little land- 
scapes better . . . simplified into nothing, into a 
couple of primitive tint.s, wonderful clearneas, light. 
But I doubt if ho will iiiid a public to understand 
all that. 


Dernwratio art! Art is the direct ajatitheaia to 
domoerncy. . . . Athens! a few thousand citizens who 
owmsd many thousand slaves, call that democracy! 
No! what I am speaking of is modern demo<*.racy— 
the mass. The mass can only appreciate simple and 
ruuve emotions, puerile prettinoss, alaivo all conven- 
tionalities. S<X3 the Americans that come over hero; 
what do they ad>nir«? Is it Degas or Manet they 
admire? No, Bougiiereau aiid Lefovre. What was 
mo-st admired at the International Exhibition? — The 
Dirty Boy. And if the mmial of honour had boon 
decided hy a pUlmcite, tlie dirty boy would have had 
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an overwhelming majority. What is the literature 
of the people? The idiotic stories of the Petit 
Journal, Don’t talk of Shakespeare, Moliere, and 
the masters; they are accepted on the authority of the 
centuries. If the people could understand Hamletj 
the people would not read the Petit J ommal; if the 
people could understand Michel Angelo, they would 
not look at our Bouguereau or your Bouguereau, Sir 
F. Leighton. For the last hundred years we have 
been going rapidly towards democracy, and what is 
the result ? The destruction of the handicrafts. That 
there are still good pictures painted and good poems 
written proves nothing, there will always be found 
men to sacrifice their lives for a picture or a poem. 
But the decorative arts which are executed in collab- 
oration, and depend for support on the general taste 
of a large number, have ceased to exist. Explain that 
if you can. I’ll give you five thousand, ten thousand 
francs to buy a beautiful clock that is not a copy and 
is not ancient, and you can’t do it. Such a thing does 
not exist. Look here; I was going up the staircase 
of the Louvre the other day. They were putting up a 
mosaic; it was horrible; every one knows it is hor- 
rible. Well, I asked who had given the order for this 
mosaic, and I could not find out ; no one knew. An 
order is passed from bureau to bureau, and no one 
is responsible; and it will be always so in a republic, 
and the more republican you are the worse it will be. 

The world is dying of machinery ; that is the great 
disease, that is the plague that will sweep away and 
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destroy civilisation ; man will have to rise against it 
sooner or later. . . . Capital, unpaid labour, wage- 
slaves, and all the rest — stuff. . . . Look at these 
plates; they were painted by machinery; they are 
abominable. Look at them. In old times plates were 
painted by the hand, and the supply was necessarily 
limited to the demand, and a china in which there 
was always something more or less pretty, was turned 
out ; but now thousands, millions of plates are made 
more than we want, and there is a commercial crisis ; 
the thing is inevitable. I say the great and the rea- 
sonable revolution will be when mankind rises in re-* 
volt, and smashes the machinery and restores the 
handicrafts. 


Goncourt is not an artist, notwithstanding all hia 
affectation and outcries; he is not an artist. II me 
fait Veffet of an old woman shrieking after im- 
mortality and striving to beat down some fragment 
of it with a broom. Once it was a duet, now it is a 
solo. They wrote novels, history, plays, they col- 
lected bric-d-hrac — ^they wrote about their bric-d-brac; 
they painted in water-colours, they etched — ^they 
wrote about their water-colours and etchings; they 
have made a will settling that the bric-d-brac is to be 
sold at their death, and the proceeds applied to found- 
ing a prize for the best essay or novel, I forget which 
it is. They wrote about the prize they are going ta 
found ; they kept a diary, they wrote down everything 
they heard^ felt^ or saw, radoiage de vieille femme j 
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Bothing miist escape, not the slightest word ; it might 
be that very word that might confer on them im- 
mortality ; everything they heard, or said, must be of 
value, of inestimable value. A real artist does not 
trouble himself about immortality, about everything 
he hears, feels, and says ; he treats ideas and sensa- 
tions as so much clay wherewith to create. 

And then the famous collaboration; how it was 
talked about, written about, prayed about ; and when 
Jules died, what a subject for talk for articles; it all 
went into pot. Hugo’s vanity was Titanic, Gon- 
court’s is puerile. 

And Daudet ? 

Oh, Daudet, cest de la houillabaisse. 


Whistler, of all artists, is the least impressionist ; 
the idea people have of his being an impressionist 
only proves once again the absolute inability of the 
public to understand the merits or the demerits 
of artistic work. Whistler’s art is absolutely class- 
ical ; he thinks of nature, but he does not see nature ; 
he is guided by his mind, and not by his eyes ; and 
the best of it is he says so. Oh, he knows it well 
enough ! Any one who knows him must have heard 
him say, ^^Painting is absolutely scientific; it is an 
exact science.” And his work is in accord with his 
theory; he risks nothing, all is brought down, ar* 
ranged, balanced, and made one, — a well-determined 
mental conception. I admire his work ; I am merely 
showing how he is misunderstood, even by those who 
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think they understand. Does he ever seek a pose that 
is cliaracteristic of the model, a pose that the model 
repeats of tenor than any other? — Never. He ad- 
vances the foot, puts the hand on the lup, etc., with a 
view to ronderinp^ his idea. Take his portrait of 
Dnret Did ho ever see Dnret in dress clothes? 
Probably not. Did he ever see Duret with a lady’s 
opera cloak?— I am sure he never did. la Duret in 
the habit of going to the theatre with ladies? No; 
he is a litterateur who is always in men’s society, 
rarely in Iadies\ But these facts mattered nothing 
to Whistler as they mutter to Degas, or to Manet. 
Whistler took Duret out of his environment, dnissed 
him up, thought out a scheme— in a word, painttnl his 
idea without concerning himself in the least with the 
model. Mark you, 1 deny that 1 am urging 
fault or flaw; I am merely contending tliat WliistlerV 
art is not modern art, but cIuhsic art™yes, and se* 
veroly classical, far more classical than Titian’s or 
Velasquej^ ;-“-from an opposite pole as classical as he 
gras. No Greek dramatist ever sought the synthesis 
of things more UTU^ompromisingly than Whistler. 
And he is right. Art is not nature. Art is nature 
digested. Art is a sublime excrement. Zola and Gon- 
murt Ciinnot, or will not understand that the artistic 
stomach must bo allowed to do its work in its own 
mystorions fashion. If a man is really an artist he 
will rememlier what is. necaissary, forget what is use- 
ImB; hut if he takm notes he will interrupt his ar- 
tistic digestion, and the result will b© a lot of little 
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toiiehcs, iiiclumta and wanting in tlio nlcgant rhythm 
at tiiu HvntluJBia. 

I jun sick of synthotifal art; w« want obaorvntion 
direct ami unrcaHom'd. What I rcproacli Millet with 
i« that it ia alwaya the «atn« thing, the same peasant, 
the same mhol, tlio aaino setUiinent You must admit 
that it i« aomowhal stenHJtypetl. 

What dtH%H that matter; what is more stereotyptjd 
than •lapanese art! But tliat d<H» not prevent it 
frtnn lasing always la'anliftil. 

P(x*ple talk of Manet’s originality; that is just 
what I can’t sms. What he lias gtit, ami what you 
can’t take away frojn him, is a magnificent isxtssu- 
tiim. A pimm of still lift* hy Mam't is the jmwt won- 
ilerful thing in the worhl; vividness of colour, 
breadth, simplicity, and dirmtiusss of ttnieh—rnar- 
vellunsl 

Fnmch translation is the only translation; in Kng' 
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poet, he gives us had verse, which is intolerable. 
Where the original poet put an effect of csesura, the 
translator puts an effect of rhyme; where the orig- 
inal poet puts an effect of rhyme, the translator puts 
an effect of csesura. Take Longfellow’s ^^Dante.” 
Does it give as good an idea of the original as onr 
prose translation ? Is it as interesting reading ? Take 
Bayard Taylor’s translation of ^ ^Goethe.” Is it read- 
able ? Not to any one with an ear for verse. Will 
any one say that Taylor’s would be read if the orig 
inal did not exist. The fragment translated by Shel- 
ley is beautiful, but then it is Shelley. Look at Swin- 
burne’s translations of Villon. They are beautiful, 
poems by Swinburne, that is all; he makes Villon 
speak of a ^^splendid kissing mouth.” Villon could 
not have done this unless he had read Swinburne. 
^^Heine,” translated by James Thomson, is not differ- 
ent from Thomson’s original poems ; ^^Heine,” trans- 
lated by Sir Theodore Martin, is doggerel. 

But in English blank verse you can translate quite 
as literally as you could into prose ? 

I doubt it, but even so, the rhythm of the blank 
line would carry your mind away from that of the 
original. 

But if you don’t know the original ? 
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intense aniBciousnesa of life, — to live in n sUsopy 
eountry Hide, to Imvo « gJirtien to work in, to have a 
wife and chiUlren, to chatter quietly every evening 
over tlie tletaila of t'xistenco. We must have tlio 
azaloaa out t«vinorrow and tluiroughly cleansed, they 
are dovoxmid by ijjstHJta; the tame rtwk has flown 
away; nurther hmt her {miyer-lKX)k conung from 
she thinka it was stolen, A gtxal, hon^t, 
well-to-do peasant, who knows notliing of politics, 
must lie very nearly happy ;™ftnd to think there are 
people who wouhl tHiucjite, who wotild draw these 
people out of the calm satisfactitsn t»f their in- 
stincts, aiul give tlunu pnssiojis! The philantliiropuit 
it the Now of modern timea. 


CHAPTER Vm 


EXTRACT RROM. A I-KTTBE 

W HY did you not scud a letter? We hare all 
been writing to you for the last six months, 
but no answer — none. Had you written one word 
I would have saved all. The poor concierge was in 
despair j she said the proprieiaire would wait if you 
had only said when you wore coming back, or if you 
only had lot us know what you wished to bo done. 
Throe quarters rent was duo, and no news could bo 
obtained of you, so an auction had to be called. It 
nearly broke iny heart to see those horrid men tramps 
ing over the dolicjxte carpets, their coarse faces set 
against the sweet c.olour of that beautiful English ere* 
tonne. . . . And all the while the pastel by Manet, 
the groat hat set Uko an aureole about tho face — 
‘the eyes deep sot in crimson shadow,’ ‘the fan wide* 
spread across tho bosom’ (you see I am quoting your 
own words), looking down, the mistress of that little 
paradise of tap<^try. She seemed to resent the intru- 
sion. I looked once or twice half expecting those 
eyes ‘deep set in crimson shadow’ to fill with tears. 
But nothing altered her great dignity; she seemed 
to see all, but as a Buddha she remained impene- 
trable. . . . 
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was there the night before the sale. I looked 
through the books, taking notes of those I intended 
to buy — ^those which we used to read together when 
the snow lay high about the legs of the poor faun in 
terre cuite, that laughed amid the frosty ioulingrms- 
I found a large packet of letters which I instantly 
destroyed. You should not be so careless ; I wonder 
how it is that men are always careless about their 
letters. 

^^The sale was announced for one o’clock. I wore 
a thick veil, for I did not wish to be recognised ; the 
concierge of course knew me, but she can be depended 
upon. The poor old woman was in tears, so sorry 
was she to see all your pretty things sold up. You 
left owing her a hundred francs, but I have paid 
her ; and talking of you we waited till the auctioneer 
arrived. Everything had been pulled down ; the tap- 
estry from the walls, the picture, the two vases I gave 
you were on the table waiting the stroke of the ham- 
mer. And then the men, all the marchands de 
meuiles in the quartier, came upstairs, spitting and 
talking coarsely — ^their foul voices went through me. 
They stamped, spat, pulled the things about, nothing 
escaped them. One of them held up the Japanese 
dressing-gown and made some horrible jokes; and 
the auctioneer, who was a humorist, answered, ^Tf 
there are any ladies’ men present, we shall have 
some spirited bidding.” The pastel I bought, and I 
shall keep it and try to find some excuse to satisfy my 
husband, but I send you the miniature, and I hope 
you will not let it be sold again. There were many 
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other things I should have liked to have bought but 
I did not dare — -the organ that you used to play 
hymns on and I waltzes on, the Turkisli lamp which 
we (jould never agree about . . • but when I saw the 
satin shoes which I gave you to carry the night of 
that adorable ball, and which you would not give 
back, but nailed up on the wall on either side of 
your bed and put matches in, I was seized with an 
almost invincible desire to steal them. I don’t know 
wliy, un caprice cle femme. No one but you would 
have aver thought of c^onverting satin shoos into 
match boxes. 1 wore them at that delicious ball ; wo 
danced all night together, and you had an explana- 
tion with my huslamd (I was a little afraid for a 
iiioment, but it came out all right), and we went and 
sat on the l)alcx)iiy in the soft warm moonlight; we 
watched tluj glitter of epaulets and gas, the satin 
of the bodices, the whiteness of passing shotildors; 
wo drciinuHl the massy durknessem of the park, the 
fairy light along the lawny spaces, the heavy perfume 
of the llowers, the pink of tlie cauudlius; and you 
quoted soitiething: 'les camelumdw balcon rememblent 
a dcB dmirn mourantH/ It was horrid of you: but 
you always had a knack of rubbing one up tlm 
wrong way* 111011 do you not remomlHir how wo 
danced in one room, while the servants scst the other 
out with little tables? That supper was fascinating! 
1 suppose it was these pleasant remembrances which 
iiiiide me wish for the slioes, but I could not summon 
up courage enough to buy them, and the horrid 
people were comparing mo with the pastel ; I suppose 
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I did look a little mysterious witk a double veil bound 
across my face. Tbe shoes went with a lot of other 
things — and oh, to whom? 

^^So now that pretty little retreat in the Rue de 
la Tour des Dames is ended for ever for you and 
me. We shall not see the faun in terre cuite again; 
I was thinking of going to see him the other day, 
but the street is so steep; my coachman advised me 
to spare the horse’s hind legs. I believe it is the* 
steepest street in Paris. And your luncheon parties, 
how I did enjoy them, and how Fay did enjoy them 
too ; and what I risked, shortsighted as I am, picking 
my way from the tramcar down to that out-of-the- 
way little street! Men never appreciate the risks 
women run for them. But to leave my letters lying 
about — I cannot forgive that. When I told Fay 
she said, ^What can you expect? I warned you 
against flirting with, boys.’ I never did before — 
never. 

^^Paris is now just as it was when you used to sit 
on the balcony and I read you Browning. You 
never liked his poetry, and I cannot understand why. 
I have found a new poem which I am sure would 
convert you; you should be here. There are lilacs 
in the room and the Mont Valerien is beautiful upon 
a great lemon sky, and the long avenue is merging 
into violet vapour. 

^We have already begun to think of where we 

shall go to this year. Last year we went to P ^ 

an enchanting place, quite rustic, but within easy 
distance of a casino. I had vowed not to dance, for 
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I had been out every night during the season, but 
the temptation proved irresistible, and I gave way. 
There were two young men here, one the Count of 

B ^ the other the Marquis of G ^ one of the 

best families in France, a distant cousin of my hus- 
band. He has written a book which every one says 
is one of the most amusing things that has appeared 
for years, ce^i surtout ires Parisien. He paid me 
great attentions, and made my husband wildly jeal- 
ous. I used to go out and sit with him amid the rocks, 
and it was perhaps very lucky for me that he went 
away. We may return there this year; if so, I wish 
you would come and spend a month; there is an 
excellent hotel where you would be very comfortable. 
We have decided nothing as yet. The Duchesse 

de is giving a costume ball ; they say it is going 

to be a most wonderful affair. I don’t know what 
money is not going to be spent upon the cotillion. 
I have just got home a fascinating toilette. I am 
going as a Pierrotte; you know, a short skirt and a 
little cap. The Marquise gave a ball some few days 

ago. I danced the cotillion with L ^ who, as you 

know, dances divinely ; il ma fait la cour, but it is of 
course no use, you know that. 

^^The other night we went to see the Maitre-Forges, 
a fascinating play, and I am reading the book ; I don’t 
know which I like the best. I think the play, but 
the book is very good too. Now that is what I call 
a novel ; and I am a judge, for I have read all novels. 
But I must not talk literature, or you will say some- 
thing stupid. I wish you would not make foolish 
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remarks about men that tout-Paris considers the clev- 
erest. It does not matter so much with me, I know 
you, but then people laugh at you behind your back, 
and that is not nice for me. The marquise was here 
the other day, and she said she almost wished you 
would not come on her ^days,’ so extraordinary were 
the remarks you made. And by the way, the mar- 
quise has written a book. I have not seen it, but I 
hear that it is really too decollete. She is une femme 
d" esprit, but the way she affiche’s herself is too much 
for any one. She never goes anywhere now without 
le petit D . It is a great pity. 

“And now, my dear friend, write me a nice letter, 
and tell me when you are coming back to Paris. I 
am sure you cannot amuse yourself in that hateful 
London ; the nicest thing about you was that you were 
really tres Parisien. Come back and take a nice 
apartment on the Champs Ely sees. You might come 
back for the Duchesse’s ball. I will get an invita- 
tion for you, and will keep the cotillion for you. 
The idea of running away as you did, and never tell- 
ing any one where you were going to. I always said 
you were a little cracked. And letting all your things 
be sold ! If you had only told me ! I should like so 
much to have had that Turkish lamp. Yours ” 

How like her that letter is, — egotistical, vain, fooL 
ish ; no, not foolish — ^narrow, limited, but not foolish ; 
worldly, oh, how worldly ! and yet not repulsively 
so, for there always was in her a certain intensity 
of feeling that saved her from the commonplace, and 
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gave ter an inexpressible diama. Yes, she is a 
woman who can feel, and she has lived her life and 
felt it very acutely, very sincerely — sincerely ? . . . 
like a moth caught in a gauze curtain 1 Well, would 
that preclude sincerity? Sincerity seems to convey 
an idea of depth, and she was not very deep, that 
is quite certain. I never could understand her; — 
a little brain that span rapidly and hummed a pretty 
humming tune. But no, there was something more 
in her than that. She pften said things that I 
thought clover, things that I did not forgot, things 
that I should like to put into books. But it was not 
brain power; it was only intensity of feeling — nerv- 
ous feeling. I don’t know . . . perhaps. . . . She 
has lived her life . . . yea, within certain limits she 
has lived her life. None of us do more than that. 
Tnio. I remember the first time I saw her. Sharp, 
little, and merry — ^a changeable little sprite. I 
thought she had ugly hands; so she has, and yet I 
forgot all al)out her hands before I had known her 
a month. It is now seven years ago. How time 
passes! I was very young then. What battles we 
have had, what quarrels! Still we had good times 
together. She never lost sight of mo, but no intru- 
sion ; far too clover for that. 1 never got the bettor 
of her but once . . . once f did, enfini She soon 
made up for lost ground. I wonder what the charm 
was. I did not tiiink her pretty, I did not think 
her clover; that I know. ... I never know if she 
cared for mo, never. There were moments when . . . 
Curious, febrile, subtle little creature, oh, infinitely 
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subtle, subtle in everything, in her sensations subtle; 
I suppose that was her charm, subtleness. I never 
knew if she cared for me, I never knew if she hated 
her husband, — one never knew her, — I never knew 
how she would receive me. The last time I saw 
her . . . that stupid American would take her down- 
stairs, no getting rid of him, and I was hiding be- 
hind one of the pillars in the Kue de Kivoli, my 
hand on the cab door. However, she could not blame 
me that time — and all the stories she used to invent 
of my indiscretions ; I believe she used to get them 
up for the sake of the excitement. She was awfully 
silly in some ways, once you got her into a certain 
line ; that marriage, that title, and she used to think 
of it night and day. I shall never forget when she 
went into mourning for the Count de Chambord. 
And her tastes, oh, how bourgeois they were ! That 
salon ; the flagrantly modern clock, brass work, eight 
hundred francs on the Boulevard St. Germain, the 
cabinets, brass work, the rich brown carpet, and the 
furniture set all round the room geometrically, the 
great gilt mirror, the ancestral portrait, the arms 
and crest everywhere, and the stuffy bourgeois sense 
of comfort; a little grotesque no doubt; — ^the me- 
chanical admiration for all that is about her, for the 
general atmosphere, the Figaro, that is to say Albert 
Wolf, VTiomme le plus spirituel de Paris, dest-Ordire, 
dans le monde, the success of Georges Ohnet and the 
talent of Gustave Dore. But with all this vulgarity 
of taste certain appreciations, certain ebullitions of 
sentiment, within the radius of sentiment certain ele- 
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nations and depravities, — depravities in the legiti- 
mate sense of tlie word, that is to say, a revolt against 
the commonplace. . . . 

Ha, ha, ha ! how I have been dreaming. I wish I 
had not boon awoke from my reverie, it was pleasant. 

The letter just read indicates, if it does not clearly 
toll, tho changes that have taken place in my life ; and 
it is only nocoasary to say that ono morning, a few 
months ago, when my servant broxight me some 
summer honey and a glass of milk to my bedside, she 
handed mo an tmploasant letter. My agent’s hand- 
writing, even when I know tho envelope contained 
a chocpxo, has never quite failed to produce a sen- 
sation of ropiignaneo in me; — so hateful is any 
sort of account, that I avoid as much as possibl® 
even knowing how I stand at my banker’s. There- 
fore tho odour of honey and milk, so evocative of 
fresh flowers and fields, was spoilt that moniing for 
mo; and it was some time before I slipped on that 
beautiful Japanose dressing-gown, which I shall 
never scse again, and read tho odious epistle. 

I'hat some wretched farmers and minors should 
refuse to starve, that I may not bo deprived of my 
demi-tasse, at Torioni’a; that I may not bti forced 
to leave this beautiful retreat, my cat and my python 
— monstrous. And those wretched creatures will find 
moral support in England; they will find pity! 

Pity, that moat vile of all vile virtues, has never 
l)oen known to mo. The great pagan world I love 
know it not Now tho world proposes to interrupt 
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the terrible austere laws of nature which ordain 
that the weak shall be trampled upon, shall be ground 
into death and dust, that the strong shall be really 
strong, — ^that the strong shall be glorious, sublime. 
A little bourgeois comfort, a little bourgeois sense 
of right, cry the modems. 

Hither the world has been drifting since the com- 
ing of the pale socialist of Galilee; and this is why 
I hate Him, and deny His divinity. His divinity 
is falling, it is evanescent in sight of the goal He 
dreamed; again He is denied by His disciples. 
Poor fallen God! I, who hold nought else pitiful, 
pity Thee, Thy bleeding face and hands and feet, 
Thy hanging body; Thou at least art picturesque, 
and in a way beautiful in the midst of the sombre 
.mediocrity, towards which Thou hast drifted for 
^wo thousand years, a flag ; and in which Thou shalt 
find Thy doom as I mine, I, who will not adore 
Thee and cannot curse Thee now. For verily Thy 
life and Thy fate has been greater, stranger and 
more Divine than any man^s has been. The chosen 
people, the garden, the betrayal, the crucifixion, and 
the beautiful story, not of Mary, but of Magdalen. 
The God descending to the harlot 1 Even the great 
pagan world of marble and pomp and lust and 
cruelty, that my soul goes out to and hails as the 
grandest, has not so sublime a contrast to show us as 
this. 

Come to me, ye who are weak. The Word went 
forth, the terrible disastrous Word, and before it 
fell the ancient gods, and the vices that they repre- 
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sentj and which I revere, are outcast now in the 
world of men; the Word went forth, and the world 
interpreted the Word, blindly, ignorantly, savagely, 
for two thonaand years, but nevertheless nearing 
every day the end— the end that Thou in Thy divine 
intelligence foresaw, that finds its voice to-day 
(enormous though the antithesis may be, I will say 
it) in the Fall Mall Gazette. What fate has been 
like Thine ? Betrayed by Judas in the garden, denied 
by Peter before the cock crew, crucified between 
thieves, and mourned for by a harlot, and then sent 
bound and bare, nothing changed, nothing altered, in 
Thy ignominious plight, fortliward in the world’s 
van the glory and symbol of a man’s now idea— Pity. 
Thy day is closing in, but the hoavens are now wider 
aflame with Thy light than ever before— Thy light, 
which T, a pagan, standing on the last verge of the 
old world, declare to be darkness, the comiTig night of 
pity and justice which is imruinont, which is the 
twentieth century. Tlie bearers have relinqtiished 
Thy cross, they leave 11100 in the hour of Thy uni- 
versal triumph, Thy crown of thorns is falling, Thy 
face is buffeted with blows, and not even a road is 
placed in Thy hand for aoeptre; only I and mine 
are by Thee, wo who shall perish with Thee, in the 
ruin Thou hast created. 

Injustice we worship; all that lifts tig out of the 
miseries of life is tlia sublime fruit of injustice. 
Every immortal deed was an act of fearful injustice; 
the world of ^andaur, of triumph, of courage, of 
lofty aspiration, was built up on injustice. Man 
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would not l»e num but for injurtUoi*. Hail, thore- 
foro, to tho thrit* glorious virttu* iiijustifo! What 
cart) 1 that aomo luilliouM tif vvrotfhod Israolitoa died 
under Pharnoirs liisl) «»r F.gvjii's aim ? It waa well 
that they diet! that 1 might havo tho pyrnmitla to 
look on, or to lilt a musing hour with womiornnmt. 
Is there one amongat us vv1k» won hi osohangt; them 
for tho livm of tho i^iominious slaves that died I 
What earo I that the virtue of some sixteen yetur-old 
maiden was tho priee paid for Ingres’ Lti 
That tho uumIoI died of drink and diseust) in Uio 
hospital, is nothing when anniHired with tho essen- 
tial that I should have l,ii Ntuiree, that exquisite 
dream of iunm*em;«, to think of till my soul is siek 
with delight of the piiinter’s holy visitiu. Kay more, 
tho knowledge that a wrong was d*me that millions 
of laraoliU's died in torments, that a girl, or a 
tliousand girls, died in the hospital for that one 
virginal thing, is an added pleasure whieh 1 eould 
not aiford to spam. Oh, f«»r tin* silenee of murhio 
courts, for tho shadow of great pillars, for gold, for 
reticulated eatiopies of lilitss; to s<s) the great glad- 
iators pass, to hear them cry tho fam«>us “Av© 
CsDsar,” to hold tho thumb down, to see tho blood 
flow, to fill tho languid hours with tho agimios of 
poisonod alavt*! Oh, for excess, for erimo! I would 
give many lives to save ono mumet by Haudolalro; 
for the hymn, '‘A hi Ms-ch^re, u lu qid 

remplit man ctrur da elarU," lot tho first Isirn in 
every house in Kurajm ho slain ; and in nil sincerity 
I profws my readiness to decapitate all tho Japa- 
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nese in J apan and elsewhere, to save from destruction 
one drawing by Ilokee. Again I say that all w «0 
deem sublime in the world^s history are acts of in- 
justice; and it is certain that if mankind does not 
relinquish at once, and for ever, its vain, mad, and 
fatal dream of justice, the world will lapse into 
barbarism. England was great and glorious, because 
England was ‘unjust, and England’s greatest son was 
the personification of injustice — Cromwell. i 

But the old world of heroes is over now. The 
skies above us are dark with sentimentalism, the 
sand beneath us is shoaling fast, we are running 
with streaming canvas upon ruin; all ideals have 
gone; nothing remains to us for worship but the 
Mass, the blind, inchoate, insatiate Mass; fog and 
fen land before us, we shall founder in putrefying 
mud, creatures of tlie oozo and rushes about us — 
we, the groat ship that has floated up from the 
antique world. Oh, for the antique world, its plain 
passion, its plain joys in the sea, where the Triton 
blew a plaintive blast, and the forest whore the 
whiteness of the nyniph was seen escaping! We 
are weary of pity, wo are weary of being good; 
we are weary of tears and effusion, and our refuge — 
the British Museum^ — ^is the wide sea shore and the 
wind of the ocean. There, there is real joy in the 
flesh ; our statues are naked, but we arc ashamed, and 
our nakedness is indecency: a fair, frank soul is 
mirrored in those fauns and nymphs; and how 
strangely enigmatic is the soul of the antique world, 
the bare, barbaroiis soul of beauty and of might I 
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B ut neither ApoUo nor Puddha <»«!d help or 
Have mo. Ono in his exquisito balaiieo of Ixjdy, 
a skylark-liko song of etonuil Iwauty, sUkhI lightly 
advancing; tho other sat sombrously contomplating, 
calm as a beautiful evening. I hmkod for sorrow in 
tho eyt» of the pastel— the beautiful pastel that 
seoined to fill with a real proseiaxs the rich autumnal 
leaves where tho jays darUsd and Bcrcatned. Tho 
twisted columns of tlio bed rose, burdened with great 
weight of friugtM and curtains, the python dovourod 
a guinea pig, tin© last 1 gave him; tho gn»at white 
cat camo to mo. I said all this must gti, must honoo- 
forth bo to me an abandmmd dream, a something, 
not moro real than a summer meditation. So Ixj it, 
and, as was charactoristio of Jiie, I broke with Paris 
suddenly, without warning anyone. I knew in my 
heart of hearts that I should never return, but no 
word was spoken, and I continued a pleasant de- 
lusion with myself ; I told my concifirtfo that I would 
return in a month, and I left all to Im sold, brutally 
sold by auction, as the letter 1 read in the last 
diapter charmingly and touchingly dcscrilxjs. 

Not even to Marshall did I amfido my foreboding 
that Paris would pass out of my life, that it would 
henceforth be with mo a beautiful memory, but 
never more a practical delight. He and 1 wore no 

m 
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longer living together ; we had parted a second time, 
but thia time without bitterness of any kind ; he had 
learnt to feel that I wanted to live alone, and had 
moved away into the l.atin quarter, whither I made 
occasional expeditions. I accompanied him once to 
the old haunts, but various terms of penal servitude 
had scattered our friends, and I could not interest 
myself in the new. Nor did Marshall himself inter- 
est mo as he had once done. To my eager ta.ste, ho 
had grown just a little trite. My affection for him 
was as deep and sincere as over; wore I to meet 
him now I would grasp his hand and hail him with 
firm, loyal friendship ; but I had made friends in 
the Nouvollo Athenos who interested me passionately, 
and my thoughts were absorbed by and set on now 
ideals, which Marshall had failed to find sympathy 
for, or oven to understand. I had introduced liim 
to Degas and Manet, but ho had spoken of Jules 
Lofevre and Douguoreau, and generally shown him- 
self incapable of any higher education; he could 
not enter whore I had entered, and this was aliena- 
tion. Wo could no longer even talk of the same peo- 
ple ; when T spoko of a certain marquise, he answered 
with an indifferent “Do you really think so?” and 
proexseded to drag mo away from my glitter of satin 
to the dinginess of print dresses. It was more than 
alienation, it was almost separation ; but ho was still 
my friend, ho was the man, and he always will be, 
to whom my youth, with all its aspirations, was 
most closely united. So I turned to say good-bye 
to him and to my past life. Kap — rap— rap I 
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^^Wlio’s there 
*U™l)nvrie/^ 

get a nimlel/^ 

“Never luincl yeur mocIeL Open the clmir. How 
are ycnO whni are vtm {min! ing**' 

**TIuh; what do you think af it f ^ 

in prettily eotitpcwd. 1 tltiuk it will come 
out all right I. am going to Kngliincl; eoinci to say 
good-hye,*' 

^'Hioing to England! Wliiit %vill you do in Eng- 
land r 

have to go alnnit money mutters: very tire- 
some. I luid riuitly liegiin to forget there was such 
a |)lin*e/’ 

von an not going to hIuv there 
^HHgiior 

^‘Yoti wilt lie just in time to mu'i the Atuulemy.^* 
Ilie eonvt*rsation turned on art, and we leathati- 
eised for an hour. At lust Miirshiill Huid^ am 
really norry, old ehnp, tmt I must mmd you away; 
thercCs that nunh^l.’^ 

The girl sat waiting, ht^r pule hair hanging dowa 
her buck, a very pieftire of discontent 
‘^Scmd hi^r away.’’ 

iiaketl !ier to c*oimi out to dinner.” 

^U)“n her . . . Wall, ncivar iniiid, I muit spmd 
this last evening witli you; you aiiall lK>th din© 
with me. Je qutlte Purin timmin ffudin, fmut-ilre 
pour longtempB; je vowlnim pomer wm dermiro 
aoirSe avec mon ami: ahm m vam tmulez Men m$ 
permettre, madenwmdle, ja worn imnie tom les dmm 
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d diner; nous passerons la soiree ensemhle si cela 
vous est agreablef' 

''Je veux hieUj monsieur^ 

Poor Marie! Marshall and I were absorbed in 
eaeh other and art. It was always so. We dined 
in a gargottOj and afterwards we went to a students^ 
ball; and it seems like yesterday. I can see the 
moon sailing through a clear sky, and on the pave- 
ment’s edge M'arahalFs beautiful, slim, manly figure, 
and Marie’s exquisite grac^efulness. She was Le- 
fevro’s Chloe; so every one secs her now. Her end 
was a tragic one. She invited her friends to dinner, 
and with the few pence that remained she bought 
some boxes of matches, boiled them, and drank the 
water. No one knew why; some said it was love. 

I wont to London in an exuberant necktie, a tiny 
hat; I wore large trousers and a Capoul beard; and 
I looked, I believe, aa xinliko an Englishman as a 
drawing by Grevin. In the smoking-room of Mot- 
ley’s Hotel I mot my agent, an immense nose, and 
a wisp of hair drawn over a bald skull. lie ex- 
plained, after some hesitation, that I owed him a 
few thouBands, and that the accoutits were in hia 
portmanteau. I suggoated taking them to a solicitor 
to have them examined. The solicitor advised me 
strongly to contest them. I did not take the ad- 
vice, but raised some money instead, and so the 
matter ended so far as the immediate futxire was 
concerned. The years the most impressionable, from 
twenty to thirty, when the senses and the mind are 
the widest awake, I, the most improBsionable of 
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human boings, had Bptnit in .Franea, not aitiatig Kng- 
liah reBicinnta, but tituung that which m thci cjuiiitoa- 
aeiu'O nf the imtian; I, not an indiUcrent apitctatorj 
Init an entluiHiaat, striving Imart nnd hou! to identify 
hiniHidf with hia etivlronnuait, to Hluiko himself free 
from race and language and to rerroaio hiiiiHtilf as it 
ware in the woinh of a new niit.ionnliiy, ussuming its 
ideals, its morals, and its modes of thouglit, and I 
hud sueemlod stningely wtdl, and when I rottirned 
homo England was a new eountry to me; I' had, us it 
ware, forgotten «w*erytlilng. hlvi,*ry iisjang. tif street 
and suburban gnrehm was new to me; of the manner 
of life of la>iuloners 1 knew nothing. This sounds 
inerodihle, hut it is so; I save, but 1 <!oiild realise 
nothing. I went into a dniwing''riMnn, luit everytliing 
seemed far away-'-’-a dream, a iiresentmmit, nothing 
more; I was in toueli with mitlung; of tlie thoughts 
and feelings of tliosa I. met I eoultl understand noth- 
ing, nor cKHild I sympathim^ with them: an. English- 
man wm at that time as nrmeh out of my mental 
reach as an Esiittimiiu:i; would Im new. Women wore 
nearer to mo than men, and I will take this oppor- 
tnnity to note my observation, for I am lait aware 
that any one else has obsorviid that the difforiirioe 
between the two races is found in llio men, not in the 
women. French ami English woman ara psycliologi- 
eally very similar; the itand|M:nnt frt.un which they, 
see life is tlm same, tlie same thoughts interait and 
amuse them ; but the attitude of a Frenchman^a mind 
is absolutely opposed to tliat of an Kngltilmmn ; they 
stand on either side of a vast abyss, two uiiitnals dif- 
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ferent in colour, form, and temperament ; — -two ideas 
destined to remain irrevocably separate and distinct. 

I have heal'd of writing and speaking two lan- 
guages equally well: this was impossible to me, and 
I am convinced that if I had remained two more 
years in France I should never have been able to 
identify my thoughts with the language I am now 
writing in, and I should have written it as an alien. 
As it was I only just escaped this detestable fate. 
And it was in the last two years, when I began to 
write French verse and occasional chroniques in the 
papers, that the great damage was done. I remem- 
ber very well indeed one day, while arranging an 
act of a play 1 was writing with a friend, finding 
suddenly to my surprise that I could think more 
easily and rapidly in French than in English; but 
with all this I did not learn French. I chattered, 
and I felt intensely at home in it; yes, I could 
write a sonnet or a ballade almost without a slip, b\it 
my prose reqtiired a good deal of alteration, for a 
greater command of language is required to write in 
prose than in verse. I found this in French and 
also in English. For when I returned from Paris, 
my English terribly corrupt with French ideas and 
forme of thought, I could write acceptable English 
verse, but even ordinary newspaper prose was be- 
yond my reach, and an attempt I made to write a 
novel drifted into a miserable failure; but the fol- 
lowing poems opened to me the doors of a first-class 
I^ndon newspaper, and I was at once entrusted with 
important critical work: 
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TUB BWKBTNBHH OB TUB BAST 

As miilorii watch froia their prlmm 
For tJto fahit grey I too t>f tlw c<iait% 

X look to thti |*iwt fo arim'ii, 

A till joyt^ ctittto over hi hoitn 
LIko tlio whito mm Ihrili fro in ihoir rooita 

I lovo not the InifellcAto I'lroinmt,. 

The ftituro*n ntiknown to oiir t|ii0it, 

To --day is tlio lifo of tho pwiwint, 

But tho past ii m hiivoii of roit— 

Th© things ©f the piiit aro the Iwit 

Tho rtimi of Bio pnit Is ladtor 
Than tho romi w# ravish ki^tlfiy, 

^ii hoHor, purer, anil litter 
To plaoa on tho ahrhio whore w© pray 
For tlio sovrot thoughts wii 0I11.7. 

Thor# ar# tlior# no iltwptloni or rh«gfi|| 
And Bier# ml! Is lovely anri stilly 
No grief nor fat# Bial oilranges, 

Nor hop# that no Ilf# mt% fulil, 

But €th#r#al idielter from III 

Th# ooarior dollghts of Bi# hour 
Tompt, anil dibtufh, and doprav#, 

And w# joy In a poiionous flowor, 
Knowing that nothing mn savt 
Our itA from thi fat# of Bt# gram 

But iooaor or lator roturnlnf 
In grief to Bit wtlMowl n#it> 

Our iouk ftiteil wIBi Ininit# y#Emltt|^ 

Wt ary, in th# past Bitrt Is r#ft, 

Thor# li p^ct, iti joji mm h^ 
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NOSTALGIA 


Faie were the dreamful days of old, 

When in tho summer's sleepy ^ade, 

Beneath the beeches on the wold, 

Tho shepherds lay and gently played 
Music to maidens, who, afraid. 

Brew all together rapturously. 

Their white soft hands like white leaves laid. 

In the old dear days of Arcady. 

Men were not then as they are now 
Haunted and terrified by creeds, 

They sought not then, nor cared to know 
Tho end that as a magnet leads. 

Nor told witli austere fingers beads, 

Nor reasoned with their grief and glee. 

But rioted in pleasant meads 
In tho old dear days of Arcady. 

The future may be wrong or right, 

The present is distinctly wrong, 

For life and lovo have lost delight, 

And bitter even is our song; 

And year by year grey <loubt grows strong, 

And death is all that seems to dree. 

Wherefore with weary hearts we long 
For tho old dear days of Arcady. 

ENVOI 

Glories and triumphs ne'er shall cease, 

But men may sound the heavens and sea, 

One thing is lost for aytv—tho peace 
Of th© old dear days of Arcady. 

And so it was that I camo to settle down in a 
Strand lodging-house, dotenuinod to devote myself 
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t(» Htoratuire, and to am'pt tho hanlMhips of a litcn 
life. I had lK'<'n plaviiifC lo»|S onotif'h, ami now I \ 
nwolvod tt> atH} what I wndti do in th« world of wo 
I was anximia for pnwf, {H>rtnnpt«*rv prwjf, of ; 
capacity or incapacity. A Ixaik! No. I rctpii: 
an imnuHliuto nnawer, and joimuiliHJu alono «n 
give mo that. Ko I n»a»«>n»«| in tho Htraiid Iwlgi; 
houao. And what Iml mo to that houao't (’han 
or a friond’a PCHHimmtnulntion ? I forgtjt. It \ 
tujcoHifortahh*, hiciwnta, and not very clean : 1 
curiouH, aa ail tiling tiro ettriotta when examk 
<dt»8o!y. l.«t mo toll you alxuit my ntoma. Tho i 
ting*nKtm wuh a fttaul dcail longer than it waa wi< 
it wna panollod with deal, and the deal waa paim 
a light hwiwn ; laduml it there waa a larf'«> l«sdnx> 
tho floor waa coveml with a rngginl enrpot, and 
big lied «t««»d in tho middle of tho lliwr. Hut *v 
to tSu) sitting nx>m was a amall iHalroom whicli m 
let lor ten ahilUnga a w«»k ; and the partition w 
waa ao thin that I could hear every movement i 
fKH'upatit made. This proxitnity waa infolendde, u 
cvetitually I dtaddml on adding ten ahillinj^ to i 
rtmt, and I laHatme the lawseamir of the euliro 11 
In tho rrmm aliovo mo livijtl a pn^tty young worn; 
an actress at tho Savoy Theatre. She had a pin 
and «ho tised to play and sing in tho mornin 
and in tho aftorno«in, friend#-- girls from tho thea 
— u«od to como and h«» her; and Knima, tho mti 
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was always in high spirits except when she could not 
pay the hire of her piano; and I am sure that she 
now looks hack with pleasxire and thinks of those 
days as very happy ones. 

She was a tall girl, a thin figure, and she had 
large brown eyes ; she liked young men, and she hoped 
that Mr. Gilbert would give her a line or two in 
his next opera. Often have I come out on the land- 
ing to meet her ; wo used to sit on those stairs talk- 
ing, long after midnight, of what? — of our land- 
lady, of the theatre, of the most suitable ways of 
enjoying ourselves in life. One night she told m^ 
she was married ; it was a solemn moment. I asked 
in a sympathetic voice why she was not living with 
her husband. She told me, but the reason of the 
separation I have forgotten in the many similar rea^ 
sons for separations and partings which have since 
boon confided to mo. The landlady bitterly resented 

our intimacy, and I believe Miss 1,^ was charged 

indirectly for her conversations with me in the bill. 
On the first floor there %va8 a largo sitting-room and 
bedroom, solitary rooms that were nearly always un- 
let. The landlady’s parloiir was on the ground floor, 
her bedroom was next to it, and further on was the 
entrance to the kitchen stairs, whence asc/ended Mrs. 

S“ -’s brcx)d of children, and Emma, the awful 

servant, with tea things, many various smells, that of 
ham and eggs predominating. 

Emma, I remember you — ^you are not to be for- 
gotten— up at five o’clock every morning, scouring, 
washing, cooking, dressing those infamous children ; 
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sovoHttKm hours at least out of tins twauty-foiir at 
tho liwk aiul ottll of luiullncly, loilgors, uiul quar- 
ttjlling ohildrou; liourH at leant out of tho 

twenty-four dnuh'int' in that horrible kifehon, run- 
ning!; up stairs with coals and breakfasts and cans 
of hot water; dovvn on your knees before a grato, 
pulling out tho eiinlers with those hands - can I call 
them hands i! 'I'ho lodgers sometimes threw you a 
kind w’ord, but never one that rm>gniseti that you 
wore akin to us, only the pity that tnight b«i ext<sndtKl 
to a dog. And I used to ask yem all sorts of cniol 
questions, I was curious to know the depth of ani- 
mniism you had sunk to, «»r rather out of which you 
had ntiver k'on raised. And you gtinerally answered 
iniuK-ently and naively eJU'Ugh. Hut scanetirnes my 
words were t<K> crude, and tlwy struck through tho 
thick hide into tho quick, into the human, and you 
winced a little; but this was randy, for you wore 
very nearly, oh, very nearly an animal : y«>ur tcmjMwa- 
inent and intelligmice was just that of a dog that has 
picked up a master, not a nail master, but a muko- 
sliift master who may turn it out at any moment 
Dickens would sentimentalise or laugh over you ; I do 
neither. I merely recognise yon as one of the facts 
of civilisation. You bsiked "Well, to Iss candid, — 
you hsiked neither young nor old; bard work had 
obliterated tho delieate markings of tho years, and 
left you in round munls>rs something over thirty, 
Your hair was reddish brown, and your face woro 
that plain honest look that is so imsentially Fngtish. 
The rest of you was a mass of stuffy clothes, and 
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when you nished up stairs I saw something that did 
not look like legs ; a horrible rush that was of yours, 
a sort of cart-horse like bound. I have spoken 
angrily to you ; I have hoard others speak angrily to 
you, but never did that sweet face of yours, for it was 
a sweet face — that sweet, natural goodness that is 
so sublime— lose its expression of perfect and un- 
failing kindness. Words convoy little sense of the 
real horrors of the reality. Life in your case meant 
this: to be bom in a slum, and to leave it to work 
seventeen hours a day in a lodging-house; to be a 
Londoner, but to know only the slum in which you 
wore born and the few shops in the Strand at whicli 
the landlady dealt To know nothing of London 
meant in yoxir case not to know that it was not Eng- 
land; England and London! you could not distin- 
guish between them. Was England an island or a 
mountain? you had no notion. I remember when 

you heard that Miss was going to America, 

you asked me, and the question was sxiblime: 
she going to travel all night ?’^ You had heard peo- 
ple speak of travelling all night, and that was all 
you knew of travel or any place that was not the 
Strand. I asked you if you went to church, and you 
said ^^No, it makes my eyes bad.^^ I said, ^^But you 
don’t read; you can’t read.” ^^No, but I have to 
look at tixe book.” I asked you if you had heard 
of God; you hadn’t; but when I pressed you on 
the point you suspected I was laughing at you, and 
you would not answer, and when I tried you again 
on the subject I could see that the landlady had been 
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telling you what to say. lint you luui not underatood, 
and your consoumH igJioranro, gnnvn <*c»n«noua within 
tlui laat eouplo of days, wa« ovtni more pitiful than 
your un«ma<Moua igiutranoo when you aiiaworod that 
you (Huildu’t go to tdmri'h Iw^'huho it miuh? your oym 
bad. It ia a straugcs thing to know nothing; for in- 
8tum*o, to live in Lonilon anil to, havo no notion of 
the Houms of ('unuiumH, nor indml of the Qumm, 
except perhaps that she i.H u rich lady; the police—- 
yea, you knew whut a |M>lie<‘inim was heeiuwe you 
used to l»« sent to fetch one to make an orgnn-juan 
ora Christy minstrel move on. To know of nothing 
but a dark kitchen, grates, eggs and bacon, dirty 
cluldron; to work sttventeen hours a day and to get 
cheated ottt of your %vugi!.s; to answer, wlu'u asked, 
why you did not get your wages or leave if you 
wenm't paid, that you "didn’t know how Mrs. K— 
would gttt on without me.’* 

This wonum ow’ed you forty |Ktunds, I think, so I 
calculated it f nun what you tidil me ; and yet you did 
not like to leave her lH*eaust» you did not know how 
ah© would get on without you. Stdditne stupidity! 
At this jKiint your intelligiuu’e stopjusd. 1 rememher 
you one© sjmke of a half-holiday; I tpiestioned you, 
and I foimd your idea of a half-holiday was to tako 
the children for a walk and huy them some sweets. 
I told my hrother of this and he siiid- Kmma out 
for a half-holiday! why, you might as well give a 
mule a holiday. The phrasts was bnital, hut it was 
admirably descriptive of you. Yes, you are a mule, 
tibere is no sense in you ; you an) a beast of burd^ 
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a drudge too horrible for anything but work; and I 
suppose, all things considered, that the fat landlady 
with a dozen children did well to work you seventeen 
hours a day, and cheat you out of your miserable 
wages. You had no friends; you could not have a 
friend unless it were some forlorn cat or dog; but 
you once spoke to mo of your brother, who worked 
in a potato store, and I was astonished, and I won- 
dered if ho wore as awful as you. Poor Emma! 
I shall never forget your kind heart and your un- 
failing good humour ; you were bom beautifully good 
as a rose is born with perfect perfume; you wore 
as unconscious of your goodness as the rose of its 
perfume. And you were taken by this fat landlady 
as ’Arry takes a rose and sticks it in his tobacco- 
reeking coat; and you will bo thrown away, shut 
out of doors when health fails you, or when, over- 
come by base usage, you take to drink. There is no 
hope for yoti; even if you were treated better and 
paid your wages there would bo no hope. That 
forty pounds even, if they wore given to you, would 
bring you no good fortune. They would bring the 
idle loafer, who scorns you now as something too 
low for even his kisses, hanging about your heels 
and whispering in your ears. And his whispering 
would drive you mad, for your kind heart longs for 
kind words ; and then when he had spent your money 
and cast you off in despair, the gin shop and . the 
river would do the rest. Providence is very wise 
after all, and your beat destiny is your present one. 
Wo cannot add a pain, nor can we take away a pain; 
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wo may altt'r, Imt w« camiot sulitnu’t nor oven alle- 
viate. !5ut what truiama are thtwe; who heliev(» in 
philanthropy nowudaya { 

« * * « « 

“{’onm in.” 

“Oh, it ia you, Kmma!” 

“Art) you goitif; to dine at homo to-day, air!” 

“What <*ati I luivoif” 

“Wt'll, yor enu ’a%’o a ohop or a stt*ak.” 

“Anytliiufj olaof’ 

“\'oa, yor cun ’«vo a ntouk, or a chop, or™ — ” 

“Oh yea, 1 know; well then. I'll hav«* a cluip. And 
now tell mo, Kmma, Imw ta y<mr youuft «natd I 
hear you have got one, you wont out with him the 
other night.” 

“Who told yor that i" 

“Ah, novor inijoi ; I hoar ovorything.” 

“I know, from Mian h— 

“Well, toll mo, ht>w did you mm>t him, who in- 
troduced him f ’ 

“1 nu't ’im as I was a-cuming from the puhlio 
’ouso with tho las^r for missus’ dinner.” 

“And what did ho sayf’ 

“Ho asked mo if I was ongagtsl; I said no. And 
be come round down tlm luno tliat ovoning.” 

“And lie tot)k you out!” 

“Y«.” 

“And where did you go t” 

“We went for a walk on tlm Kmbankmont.” 

“And when i» he coming for you again ?” 
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“He said he was coming last evening, but he 
didn’t.” 

“Why didn’t he?” 

“I dunno ; I suppose because I haven’t time to go 

out with him. So it was Miss L that told you ; 

Wpll, ybtx do ’ave chats on the stairs. I suppose you 
likes talking to ’er.” 

“I like talking to everybody, Emma; I like talk- 
ing to you.” 

“Yes, but not as you talks to ’er; I ’ears you jes 
do ’ave fine times. She said this morning that she 
had not seen you for this last two nights — that you 
had forgotten ’er, and I was to tell yer.” 

“Very well. I’ll come out to-night and speak to 
her.” 

“And missus is so wild about it, and she daren’t 

say nothing ’cause she thinks yer might go.” 

* * * * * 

A young man in a house full of women must be 
almost suponiaturally unpleasant if ho does not oc- 
cupy a groat deal of tlunr attention. Certain at least 
it is that I was the point of interest in that house; 
and I foxmd there that the practice of virtue is not 
so disagreeable as many young men think it. The 
fat landlady hovered roxuul my doors, and I obtained 
perfectly fresh eggs by merely keeping her at her 
distance; the pretty acStross, with whom I used to 
sympathise with on the stairs at midnight, loved me 
better, and our intimacy was more strange and subtle, 
because it was pure, and it was not quite unpleasant 
to know that the awful servant dreamed of me as 
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sho uiiglit of « star, or atunothing tHuuiUy tmat- 
tJUiiiiMo; but tho Inndlnily’a a luwty girl 

of fiflot'U, uimoyiHi ino with hor tigliiig, vvhioh wag 
a littlo rovolting, but tho ront wan, and I «jM‘ak quiUi 
ciuididly, not wholly unploaaant. It wuh not uriato- 
crutie, it is tn»o, but, I ro|M‘Ht, it was tiot unploua- 
ant, nor do I lailiovo that any young nui'', however 
refined, would have fouiul it unpleasant. 

But if I was otferod a ehoiw! lastwiion a tdiop and 
stuiik in tho evening, in the morning I had to dtwido 
between eggs and baoon anti buwn and og|^. A 
knocking at tho dtx)r, “Nine o’elcH'k, air; ’ot water 
air; what will yt>u have for breakfast f’ “What can 
I havef’ “.\ny thing you like, air. Vou can have 
bacon and ogg«, or ~~™- *’ “Anything else I”' - Pause. 
— “Well, air, you can have t*gg« and bacon, or - — — ” 
‘‘Well, I’ll have eggs and bactui.” 

The streets stsemed to me like rat liolw, dark and 
wandering as chance dirtsdiKl, with just an txjcasitmal 
rift of aky, Btsm as if thrtmgh an wtutsional crevice, 
60 different innn tho Ixtulevania widening out into 
bright space with fountains and clouds t>f grettn fo- 
liage. The modes of life were so essentially opjKistsd. 
I am thinking now of intellectual ratlter than phys- 
ical comforts. I could put up with even lod^ng- 
house food, but I found it difficult to foojgo the glitter 
and artistic enthusiasm of the eaf&. The tavern, I 
had heard of the tavern. 

Some seventy years ago tho Club supeiiiedod the 
Tavern, and since then all literal^ intercoun® has 
mailed in London. Literaiy oIui» have been founded, 
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and their leather ami-chairs have begotten Mr. Gosae ; 
but the tavern gave the ■world Villon and Marlowe. 
Nor is this to bo wondered at. What is wanted is 
enthusiasm and devil-may-carciam ; and the very 
aspect of a tavern is a snort of defiance at the hearth, 
the leather anu-chairs are so many salaams to it. I 
ask, Did any one ever see a gay club room? Can 
any one imagine sueli a thing? You can't have a 
club room without mahogany tables, you can’t have 
mahogany tables without magazines — Longman’ s, 
with a serial by Itidor Haggard, the Nineteenth 
Century, with an article, “The Ilohabilitation of the 
Pimp in Modern Society,” by W. E. Gladstone— a 
dulness that’s a purge to good spirits, an aperient to 
enthusiasm ; in a word, a dulness that’s worth a thou- 
sand a year. You can’t have a club without a waiter 
in red plush and silver salvor in his hand ; then you 
can’t bring a lady to a club, and you have to got into 
a corner to talk about them. Therefore I say a 
club is dull. 

As the hearth and home grow all-powerful it be- 
came impossible for the husband to toll his wife that 
he was going to the tavern ; everyone can go to the 
tavern, and no place in England whore everyone can 
go is considered respectable. This is the genesis of 
the Club — out of tlie Ilousowifo by Ecapectability. 
Nowadays every one is respectable — jockeys, betting- 
men, actors, and even actresses. Mrs. Kendal takes 
her children to visit a duchess, and has naughty 
chorus girls to tea, and tolls them of the joy of re- 
spectability. There is only one class loft that is not 
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uih! that will auwiuiib Iw'foro long; liow 
the tnuo<f«»riiiatitm will lai otTm-totl I cnii’t any, but 
1 kjunv an <Hlit<»r or two who would lt« glad of an 
artiflo on tbo aubjn't. 

iioa|MH’tability ! a auhurhnn villa, a {nniio in tho 
draiwiiig^nMUti, and gtung liotiHs to dinmsr. Svtch 
things uro Jio doubt vory uxfullont, but tboy do not 
lironurto intvnaity t»f fwditig, furx'our of luiiul; aiud 
aa art is in itsolf an outory aguiuMt tins aninuility 
of human usistisiuns, it wouUl bis woll that tlt« life of 
tins artist shoubi bo a jsnictic’al jsrotost against the 
so-ealliHl diH*tsn«tii» of lifo; atul ho ran bisst protiat 
by froijiusnting a tavern and isutting bis rlub. In tho 
past tho artist lias always been an outrast ; it is only 
latterly bo Inis Ihh'ouiw ilomestirated, and judging by 
results, it is elear that if liohemianism is not a mxass- 
sity it is at least an adjuvant. For if long Iwks and 
general dissoluteness were not an aid and a way to 
pure thought, why havo they 1ms!U so long his ehar- 
actoristitai ? If lovers were not nis’iwsnry for the 
development of novelist, and actress, why have 
tliey always hud lovers— Happhn, (Jeorgo Eliot, 
George Sand, liaebol, Sara? Mra Kendal nurses 
cbildreu all day and strives to play Hosaliad at night. 
What infatuation, what ridiculous endeavour 1 To 
realise the beautiful woodland passion and tho idea of 
the transformation, a woman must havo sinned, for 
only through sin may we leiini tho eharm of imio- 
eence. To play Itosalind a woman must have had 
more than one lover, and if sho has lawn made to 
wait in the rain and has htani Iwaten sho will have 
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done a great deal to qualify herself for the part. The 
ecstatic Sara makes no pretence to virtue, she intro- 
duces her son to an English duchess, and throws over 
a nation for the love of Eichepein, she can, therefore, 
say as none other — 

n’est plus qu’une ardeur dans mes veines caclide, 
C’est Venus tout enti^re a sa proie attacli6e.’^ 

Swinburne, when he dodged about London, a lively 
young dog, wrote “Poems and Ballads,’^ and “Chaste- 
lard,’’ since he has gone to live at Putney, he has 
contributed to the Nineteenth Century, and pub- 
lished an interesting little volume entitled, “A Cen- 
tury of Pondels,” in which he continues his plaint 
about his mother the sea. 

Eespectability is sweeping the picturesque out of 
life; national costumes are disappearing. The kilt 
is going or gone in the highlands, and the smock in 
the southlands, even the Japanese are becoming 
daristian and respectable; in another quarter of a 
•entury silk hats and pianos will be found in every 
house in Jeddo. Too true that universal uniformity 
is the future of the world; and when Mr. Morris 
speaks of the democratic art to be when the world is 
socialistic, I ask, whence will the unfortunates draw 
their inspiration? To-day our plight is pitiable 
enough — ^the duke, the jockey-boy, and the artist are 
exactly alike; they are dressed by the same tailor, 
they dine at the same clubs, they swear the same 
oaths, they speak equally bad English, they love the 
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mtm wonwtu Siidi a »t4itci of is dmurj 

onougli, but wluit tliora will 

\m when tlioru aro luntlii^r rit*!i nor poor^ wlmn all 
luiva Ihhui tHhunifeitj whan aolf 'tHliiuation hm ocmsed. 
A tarrildci w<ir!d to ciraiiin of, far worst), in 

diirktiosH u!u! liopoliwiioss tliiiii Oiiiilo's lowost eircle 
of Iio!l Thti of fiiiiiiiio, of Ilia p!a|^iio, of 

war, oto., aro mild iiiitl ^riiininis sviitbols ootiiparod 
with tluit miuiaotn|jC figiirt's ruivowiil Ediioiitioii, with 
wdiicdi woara throiitoiitnl, wliioh has iilroiitlj ouiiiielied 
tha gmiim of tho Inst fiviMiiiil-lwotitj voiira of the 
iHiiotmifh riuiturv, and protlurcH! ii liiuilloss iihortioa 
ill that of futurii tiuio. Eclueiiiioa, I froiiililo larfore 
thy iiroioiinl luisut*. Thii onioltios tif Nf»ro, of Calig- 
ula, what worn thoy f— it fiiw oniiioluHl Htitlis in the 
amplnthoutro ; Init fhino, (> Eihioiition, iiro tho yearn- 
ing of acmb aiek of life, of iniuldoiitng disroiitont, of 
all the ftiiraiami and falluunliw auiTi^ringii of the 
mind. When (lm4hii sitiii *\\lorci light,” ho aiiid the 
wiokodoat and most infiinunis words thiit huiiiiiii lips 
ever «|Kik0. In old days, wlion a pooplo kM*itiiio 
highly etviliaod the hiirhiirtami citino donii from the 
north and rogi^moriilod that nut ion with dnrknosa; but 
now tliore are no moro hiirhiiriiins, mid itaiiicir or 
later 1 am eonvinml thiit wo shtill have to cmd the 
evil by summary cidic‘'ta“tlio obntmolion no doubt 
will be severe, tlie iKpiivitleiite of (.llacktoiie tiiid Mor- 
ley will stop at notliing to defiiitt llici llil! ; but it will 
neverthelois be earrimi by piitriotie C,!oiiiiiirvativo and 
Unionist major! ti«, and it will be written in the 
Stotrto Hook that not iao» tlimi on© diild in a 
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hundred shall be taught to read, and no more than 
one in ten thousand shall learn the piano. 

Such will be the end of Respectability, but the 
end is still far distant. We are now in a period 
of decadence growing steadily more and more acute. 
The old gods are falling about us, there is little left 
to raise our hearts and minds to, and amid the wreck 
and ruin of things only a snobbery is left to us, thank 
heaven, deeply graven in the English heart ; the snob 
is now the ark that floats triumphant over the demo- 
cratic wave; the faith of the old world reposes in 
his breast, and he shall proclaim it when the waters 
have subsided. 

In the meanwhile Respectability, having destroyed 
the Tavern, and created the Club, continues to exer- 
cise a meretricious and enervating influence on litera- 
ture. All audacity of thought and expression has 
been stamped out, and the conventionalities are rig- 
orously respected. It has been said a thousand times: 
that an art is only a reflection of a certain age; 
quite so, only certain ages are more interesting than 
others, and consequently produce better art, just as 
certain seasons produce better crops. We heard in 
the Nouvelle Athenes how the Democratic movement, 
in other words. Respectability, in other words. Edu- 
cation, has extinguished the handicrafts ; it was ad- 
mitted that in the more individual arts — ^painting 
and poetry — ^men would be always found to sacrifice 
their lives for a picture or a poem : but no man is, 
after all, so immeasurably superior to the age he 
lives in as to be able to resist it wholly ; he must draw 
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8«8t«!UUi<'o from some quarter, ntwl t5u» itmtomplation 
of tho past will not aullioo. 'riant tlio proaauro on 
him fnim without i.n an wator upon tint tlivt'r; and 
stKtnor or liifor ho fjrovvH fnlitiuod anti oiuiios to the 
Bttrfnoo t«) Itroatho; ho i^ na n tUinjrfiah purauod 
by sliarka ladow ami onutl binla alnivo; and ho uoither 
divow JiH dooply nor Uiow nw hijjli an Iha frw‘r and 
8troti|!;or anoowtry. A tluriii^ wpirit in tla* ninoteenfcli 
contury wouhl hnvo lanni but a timid tittr.'sory soul 
indootl in tho sistoonth. Wo want Innmlt and war to 
give tis forgot fnlnosH, stddina* tnonionts of pciiott to 
enjoy a kiss in; but wo aro os|>offod to In* homo to 
dinner at seven, and to say and tlo nothing that 
might shtH-k tho noighlHUirs. ib'spwtability has 
wound itself ubtmt soeioty, a sort of tn^fopus, tuul no- 
whoro are y<nt qttite frett from otto of its horrible 
suckers. 'I’lte jaiwor of the villa rosidenoo is snprtnne: 
art, seiouce, {stlitios, ndigion, it has trunsfttrmtKl to 
suit its risjuiremonls, 'I'lie villa gtam to tho Atnidemy, 
the villa g<H!S t«» the theatre, and therefore tho art 
of to-day is mildly realistic; not the great realism 
of idea, hnt the puny reality of nniterialism; not tho 
deep poetry of a 1‘eter de llogne, hnt the meanmms 
of a Frith - not tho winginl realism «if Balzac, but 
tho degrading naturalism of a colounal photograph. 

To my mind there is no sadiler s|Hsttn«'lo <if artistic 
dobatiehery than a London thoatm; the overfed in- 
habitants of tho villa in the stalls Imping for gnaw 
es^citement to assist them through Uieir hesitating 
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reeking of tke sentimentality of the hack stairs* 
Were other ages as coarse and as common as onrs? 
It is difficult to imagine Elizabethan audiences as 
not more intelligent than those that applaud Mr. 
Pettit’s plays. Impossible that an audience that 
could sit out Edward II. could find any pleasure in 
such sinks of literary infamies as In the Ranks and 
Harbour Lights. Artistic atrophy is benumbing us, 
we are losing our finer feeling for beauty, the rose is 
going back to the briar. I will not speak of the fine 
old crusted stories, ever the same, on which eveory 
drama is based, nor yet of the musty characters with 
which they are peopled — ^the miser in the old castle 
counting his gold by night, the dishevelled woman 
whom he keeps for ambiguous reasons confined in a 
cellar. Let all this be waived. We must not quarrel 
with the ingredients. The miser and the old castle 
are as true, and not one jot more true, than the mil- 
lion events which go to make up the phenomena of 
human existence. Not at these things considered 
separately do I take umbrage, but at the miserable 
use that is made of them, the vulgarity of the com- 
plications evolved from them, and the poverty of 
beauty in the dialogue. 

Not the thing itself, but the idea of the thing 
evokes the idea. Schopenhauer was right ; we do not 
want the thing, but the idea of the thing. The 
thing itself is worthless; and the moral writers who 
embellish it with pious ornamentation are just as 
reprehensible as Zola, who embellishes it with erotic 
arabesques. You want the idea drawn out of oh- 
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And, better example itill, 

flttt 1© iii» ilii oor til tflfto m fo»i il» ^i% 
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nowliere do we find these principles so grossly vio- 
lated as in the representation of his plays. I had 
painful proof of this some few nights after my arri- 
val in London. I had never seen Shakespeare acted, 
and 1 went to the Lyceum and there I saw that ex- 
quisite love song — ^for Romeo omd Juliet is no more 
than a love song in dialogue — ^tricked out in silks and 
carpets and illuminated building, a vulgar bawd 
suited to the gross passion of an ignorant public. 
I hated all that with the hatred of a passionate heart, 
and I longed for a simple stage, a few simple indica- 
tions, and the simple recitation of that story of the 
sacrifice of the two white souls for the reconciliation 
of two great families. My hatred did not reach to 
the age of the man who played the boy-lover, but to 
the offensiveness with which he thrust his individual- 
ity upon me, longing to realize the poet’s divine imagi- 
nation : and the woman, too, I wished with my whole 
soul away, subtle and strange though she was, and I 
yearned for her part to be played by a youth as in 
old time: a youth cunningly disguised, would be a 
symbol ; and my mind would be free to imagine the 
divine Juliet of the poet, whereas I could but dream 
of the bright eyes and delicate mien and motion of 
the woman who had thrust herself between me and it. 

But not with symbol and subtle suggestion has the 
villa to do, but with such stolid, intellectual fare as 
corresponds to its material wants. The villa has not 
time to think, the villa is the working bee. The tav- 
ern is the drone. It has no boys to put to school, no 
neighbours to studv. and is therefore a little more 
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TOfincid, or, should I suy i d<*pr«vot!, i« its taste. 
Tho villa in ouo funn or othor has tiiwuys existed, 
and always will exist so loufj; as our jiresmt social 
aystem holds t«tg(*ttu‘r. It is tho l«i«i.s of life, and 


ance has not had a viduarisitif^ oITtsst on artistic work 


tent to rcjdaco it, tho chd> Isiing no iiioro than the 
oorrtihitivo of tho villa. l4?t tho rtnidor traco villa 
through oaoh tnotU?rn foatunx, I will pass on at once 

d 

Tho auhjwt is not tjnfamiliar to ttio; I com© to 
it like the son to his father, like tho bird to its nest 
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The villa made known its want, and art fell on 
its knees. Pressure was put on the publishers, and 
books were publislied at 31s. Cd. ; tho dirty, outside 
public was got rid of, and tlie villa paid its yearly 
subscription, and had nice largo handsome books that 
none but tho elile eoiild obtain, and with them a sense 
of being put on a footing of equality with my Lady 
This and Lady That, and certainty that nothing 
would come into tho hands of dear Kate and Mary 
and Maggie that they might not road, and all for 
two guineas a year. English fiction became pure, 
and tho garlic and as8afa^tida with which Byron, 
Fielding, and Ben Jonaon so liberally seasoned their 
works, and in spite of which, as critics say, they were 
geniuses, have disappeared from our literature. Eng- 
lish fiction bocMimo pure, dirty stories were to be 
hoard no more, were no loxiger procurable. But at 
this point human nature intervened ; poor human na- 
ture! when you pinch it in in one place it bulges out 
in another, after tho fashion of a lady’s figure. Hu- 
man nature has from tho earliest time shown a liking 
for dirty stories; dirty stories have fonned a sub- 
stantial part of every litoratxire (T employ the words 
“dirty stories” in tho circulating library sonso) ; 
theroforo a taste for dirty stories may bo said to be 
inherent in tho human animal. Call it a disease if 
you will — an incurable disease — which, if it is driven 
inwards, will break out in an unexpected quarter in 
a now form and with redoubled virolonco. This is 
exactly what has happened. Actuated by the most 
laudable motives, Mudio cut off our rations of dirty 
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stories, and for forty years we were apparently the 
most moral people on the face of the earth. It was 
confidently asserted that an English woman of sixty 
would not read what would bring the blush of shame 
to the cheeks of a maiden of any other nation. But 
humiliation and sorrow were awaiting Mudie. True 
it is that we still continued to subscribe to his library, 
true it is that we still continued to go to church, true 
it is that we turned our faces away when Mdlle. de 
Maupin or the Assommoir was spoken of ; to all ap- 
pearance we were as good and chaste as even Mudie 
might wish us; and no doubt he looked back upon 
his forty years of efiPort with pride; no doubt he 
beat his manly breast and said, have scorched the 
evil one out of the villa; the head of the serpent is 
crushed for evermore;’^ but lo, suddenly, with all 
the horror of an earthquake, the slumbrous law courts 
awoke, and the burning cinders of fornication and 
the blinding and suffocating smoke of adultery were 
poured upon and hung over the land. Through the 
mighty columns of our newspapers the terrible lava 
rolled unceasing, and in the black stream the villa, 
with all its beautiful illusions, tumbled and disap- 
peared. 

An awful and terrifying proof of the futility of 
human effort, that there is neither bad work nor 
good work to do, nothing but to await the coming 
of the Nirvana. 

I have written much against the circulating 
library, and I have read a feeble defence or two ; but 
I have not seen the argument that might be legiti- 
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mately put forward in its favour. It seems to me 
this: the circulating library is conservatism, art is 
always conservative ; the circulating library lifts the 
writer out of the precariousness and noise of the wild 
street of popular fancy into a quiet place where pas- 
sion is more restrained and there is more reflection. 
The young and unknown writer is placed at once in 
a place of comparative security, and ho is not forced 
to employ vile and degrading methods of attracting 
attention ; the known writer, having a certain market 
for his work, is enabled to think more of it and less 
of the immediate acclamation of the crowd ; hut all 
these possible advantages are destroyed and rendered 
nil by the veracious censorship exercised by the 
librarian. 

* * •» * •» 

There is one thing in England that is free, that 
is spontaneous, that reminds mo of the blithenoss and 
nationalnoss of the Continent; — but there is nothing 
French about it, it is wholly and essentially Eng- 
lish, and in its communal enjoyment and its spon- 
taneity it is a survival of Elizabethan England — I 
moan the music-hall ; the French luusic-hall seems to 
mo silly, effete, sophisticated, and lacking, not in 
tlio popularity, but in the vulgarity of an English 
hall — I will not say the Pavilion, which is too coa- 
mopolitan, dreary French cnmics are hoard there — 
for preference let us say the Royal. I shall not 
easily forgot my first evening there, when I saw for 
the time a living house — ^the dissolute paragraphists, 
the elegant mashers (mark the imaginativeness of the 
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iliiiiifl, ilip liiiiinnirtHt tiitM*}i«^rfiil 

o* tilt? r^lnii»r4iiiiiry Wlijit tl#™ 

li^iiiltil iisu^«*n wlyit iiiiiiiiiiiiity of 

mmU **Miiif4itiiiulif- V t»f wit; nU ilir'W ritrli tillitit, 

lill riij»yi4 rii*4i M|lrrr*.fi ; ill a %vtiri|^ tliciro 
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iit.ir ii*»r rirli iiiili 

lit»ii4 ilowii \%hlrh mmm 'will riniiiiiily lin 
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Init ill lluil tiiii? ■ glut niiigg Ilf 

tiiiW ls«" miiii'* iij^ 1^* l>f iisut tt'gg cillY^ 

|i%’ tliir-vr'i. Hiinp1i% vmii will fi-iy ; tnil Imlltr 
lliiill II /rtVtiajr-r «*! fuml, willi Imp, imps, 

ati4 iLiii^r : U^tirr, (i^r t»r^!trr itiiiii II itriiwiiip;- 

r*M*m lit Hi. witli ii« of 

liy Mri*, go4 Mr. I{rii*liil ; tw*ltor, ii iiiillioii 
liiiit^ lliiill tliii r}irg|» jtf*ptiliirity of \Vtl#iii 

il#rrt*ll iiti rl.lrfly ityiti jw,inliiriii|( ill » low-iiooktHl 
1*1 nlut ill tlio |.nillr*ry ; iifif tit 

ill ilio jialt II oy iptr iliat worn- 

mil rj|i4r»rio %%4iif<4i ri^msioFi y«»ii mf ii }'iri4a’ii’witi4t*4 
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}»iil whoii m4 up in liliiiik %'prm^ iiivfitl itiitl 
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repellent vulgarity but art, choice and rare — see, 
here she comes with “What cheer, Kea; Eea’s on the 
job.” The sketch is slight, but is welcome and re- 
freshing after the eternal drawing-room and Mrs. 
Kendal’s cumbrous domesticity; it is curious, quaint, 
perverted, and are not these the aions and the attri- 
butes of art'^ Now see that perfect comedian, 
Arthur lioborts, superior to Irving because he is 
working with living material; how trim and saucy 
ho is ! and how ho evokes the soul, the brandy-and- 
soda soul, of the young men, delightful and elegant in 
black and white, who are so vociferously cheering 
him, “Will you stand mo a cab-fare, ducky, I am 
feeling so awfully qriocr ?” The soul, the spirit, the 
entity of J’iccadilly Oircus is in the words, and the 
scene the comedian’s eyes — each look is full of sug- 
gestion ; it is irritating, it is magnetic, it is symbolic, 
it is art. 

Not art, but a sign, a presentiment of an art, that 
may grow from the present seeds, that may rise into 
some stately and unpremeditated efflorescence, as the 
rhapsodist rose to Sophocles, as the miracle play rose 
through Poole and Nash to Marlowe, hence to the 
wondrous summer of Shakespeare, to die later on 
in the mist and yellow and brown of the autumn of 
Crowes and Davonants. I have soon music-hall 
sketches, comic interludes that in their unexpectedness 
and naive naturalness remind meof the comic passagea 
in Marlowe’s Fa-ustm, 1 waited (I admit in vain) for 
some beautiful phantom to appear, and to hoar an en- 
thusiastic worshipper cry out in his agony : — 
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*^Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 

Her lips suck forth my soul; see where it flies! 

Come, Helen, come; give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips. 

And all is dross that is not Helena. ^ ' 

And then the astonishing change of key : — 

''I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy shall Wurtemberg be sacked,^' etc. 

The hall is at least a protest against the weari- 
some stories concerning wills, misers in old castles, 
lost heirs, and the woeful solutions of such things — 
she who has been kept in the castle cellar for twenty 
years restored to the delights of hair-pins and a- 
mauve dress, the ingenue to the protecting arm, etc. 
The mnsic-hall is a protest against Mrs. Kendal’s 
marital tendernesses and the abortive platitudes of 
Messrs. Pettit and Sims; the music-hall is a protest 
against Sardou and the immense drawing-room sets, 
rich hangings, velvet sofas, etc., so different from 
the movement of the English comedy with its constant 
change of scene. The music-hall is a protest against 
the villa, the circulating library, the club, and for 
this the ’all” is inexpressibly dear to me. 

But in the interests of those illiterate institutions 
called theatres it is not permissible for several char- 
acters to narrate events in which there is a sequel, by 
means of dialogue, in a music-hall. If this vexatious 
restriction were removed it is possible, if it is not 
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certain, tliat while some halls remained faithful to 
comic songs aiid jxigglors others would gradually learn 
to cater for more intellectual and subtle audiences, 
and that out of obscurity and disorder new dramatic 
forms, coloured and permeated by the thought and 
feeling of tonlay, might be definitely evolved. It 
is our only chance of again possessing a dramatic 
literature* 


CHAPTEE X 


I T is said that young men of genius come to London 
with, great poems and dramas in their pockets and 
find every door closed against them. Chatterton^s 
death perpetuated this legend. But when I, Edward 
Dayne, came to London in search of literary adven- 
ture, I found a ready welcome. Possibly I sLould 
not have been accorded any welcome had I been 
anything but an ordinary person. Let this be waived. 
I was as covered with ^^fads” as a distinguished for- 
eigner with stars. Xaturalism I wore round my neck, 
Komanticism was pinned over the heart. Symbolism 
I carried like a toy revolver in my waistcoat pocket, 
to be used on an emergency. I do not judge whether 
I was charlatan or genius, I merely state that I found 
all — actors, managers, editors, publishers, docile and 
ready to listen to me. The world may be wicked, 
cruel, and stupid, but it is patient; on this point I 
will not be gainsaid, it is patient; I know what I 
am talking about; I maintain that the world is 
patient. If it were not, what would have happened ? 
I should have been murdered by the editors of (I 
will suppress names), tom in pieces by the sub-edi- 
tors, and devoured by the office boys. There was no 
wild theory which I did not assail them with, there 
was no strange plan for the instant extermination 
of the Philistine, which I did not press upon them^ 
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and (liere I must whisper), with a fail amount of 
success, not complete success I am glad to say — ^that 
would have meant for the editors a change from their 
arm-chairs to the benches of the Union and the plank 
beds of Holloway. The actress when she returned 
home from the theatre, suggested I had an ^nemy, a 
vindictive enemy, who dogged my steps ; but her stage 
experience led her astray. I had no enemy except 
myself; or to put it scientifically, no enemy except 
the logical consequences of my past life and educa- 
tion, and these caused me a great and real inconven- 
ience. French wit was in my brain, French senti- 
ment was in my heart ; of the English soul I knew 
nothing, and I could not remember old sympathies, 
it was like seeking forgotten words, and if I were 
writing a short story, I had to return in thought to 
Montmartre or the Champs Elysees for my cha3> 
actors. That I should have forgotten so much in ten 
years seems incredible, and it will be deemed impos- 
sible by many, but that is because few are aware of 
how little they know of the details of life, even of 
their own, and are incapable of appreciating th« 
influence of their past upon their present. The visr 
ble world is visible only to a few, the moral world is a 
closed book to nearly all. I was full of France, and 
Franca had to be got rid of, or pushed out of sight 
before I could understand England; I was like a 
snake striving to slough its skin. 

Handicapped as I was with dangerous ideas, and 
an impossible style, defeat was inevitable. My Eng- 
lish was rotten with French idiom ; it was like an ill- 
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built wall overpowered by huge masses of ivy; the 
weak foundations had given way beneath the weight 
of the parasite ; and the ideas I sought to give expres- 
sion to were green, sour, and immature as apples in 
August. 

Therefore before long the leading journal that 
had printed two poems and some seven or eight criti- 
cal articles, ceased to send me books for review, and 
I fell back upon obscure society papers. Fortunately 
it was not incumbent on me to live by my pen ; so I 
talked, and watched, and waited till I grew akin to 
those around me, and my thoughts blended with, and 
took root in my environment. I wrote a play or two, 
I translated a French opera, which had a run of six 
nights, I dramatized a novel, I wrote short stories, 
and I read a good deal of contemporary fiction. 

The first book that came under my hand was ^^A 
Portrait of a Lady,^^ by Henry J ames. Each scene 
is developed with complete foresight and certainty of 
touch. What Mr. James wants to do he does. I 
will admit that an artist may be great and limited; 
by one word he may light up an abyss of soul ; but 
there must be this one magical and unique word. 
Shakespeare gives us the word, Balzac, sometimes, 
after pages of vain striving, gives us the word, Tour- 
gueneff gives it with miraculous certainty ; but Henry 
James, no; a hundred times he flutters about it; his 
whole book is one long flutter near to the one magical 
and unique word, but the word is not spoken; and 
for want of the word his characters are never resolved 
out of the haze of nebulae. You are on ^ bowing 
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acquaintance witli them ; they pass you in the street, 
they stop and speak to yon, you know how they are 
dressed, you watch the colour of their eyes. When 
I think of “A Portrait of a Lady,” with its mar- 
vellous crowd of well-dressed people, it comes hack 
to mo precisely as an aexjurate memory of a fashion- 
able soiree — tlie stairc-ase with its ascending figures, 
the hostess smiling, the host at a little distance with 
his back tuniod; some one calls him. lie turns; I 
can see his white kid gloves; the air is as sugar with 
the odour of the gardenias; there is brilliant light 
hero; there is shadow in the further rooms; the 
women’s feet pass to and fro beneath the stiff skirts ; 
I call for my hat and csoat; T light a cigar; I stroll 
up Piccadilly ... a very pleasant evening; I have 
seen a g<K)d many people I know; I have observed an 
attitude, and an earnestness of manner that proved 
that a heart was boating. 

Mr. James might say, “If I have done this, I have 
done a grout deal,” and I would answer, “No doubt 
you arc a man of groat talent, groat cultivation and 
not at all of the common herd; I place you in the 
very front rank, Jiot only of novelists but of men of 
letters.” 

I have read nothing of Henry James’s that did sug- 
gest tlie manner of a scholar; but why should a 
scholar limit himself to empty and endless senti- 
mentalities? I will not taunt him with any of the 
old taunts-— why do^ ho not write complicated 
stories? Why does he not complete his stories! 
iM all this ki waived. I will ask him only 
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why lie always avoids decisive action ? Why does a 
woman never say wil?^ ? Why does a woman never 
leave the house with her lover? WTiy does a man 
never kill a man? Why does a man never kill him- 
self ? WTiy is nothing ever accomplished ? In real 
life murder^ adultery, and suicide are of common oe- 
currence; but Mr. James’s people live in a calm, sad, 
and very polite twilight of volition. Suicide or adul- 
tery has happened before the story begins, suicide or 
adultery happens some years hence, when the char- 
acters have left the stage, but bang in front of the 
reader nothing happens. The suppression or main- 
tenance of story in a novel is a matter of personal 
taste; some prefer character-drawing to adventures, 
some adventures to character-drawing; that you can- 
not have both at once I take to be a self-evident pro- 
position ; so when Mr. Lang says, like adventures,’^ 
I say, ^^Oh, do you ?” as I might to a man who says 
like sherry,” and no doubt when I say I like 
character-drawing, Mr. Lang says, ^^Oh, do you ?” as 
he might to a man who says, like port.” But Mr. 
James and I are agreed on essentials, we prefer char- 
acter-drawing to adventures. One, two, or even three 
determining actions are not antagonistic to character- 
drawing, the practice of Balzac, and Flaubert, and 
Thackeray prove that. Is Mr. James of the same 
mind as the poet Verlaine — 

nuance, pas la couleur, 

Seulement la nuance, 

Tout le reste est litt^rature.^^ 
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In connection with Henry James I had often heard 
Idle name of W. I). Howells. I bought some three or 
four of his novels. I found thorn pretty, very pretty, 
but nothing more, — a sort of Ashby Sterry done into 
very neat prose. Ho is vulgar, is refined as Henry 
James; ho is more domestic; girls with white drosses 
arul virginal looks, languid raarnmas, mild witticisms, 
hero, there, and everywhere ; a couple of young men, 
one a little cynical, the other a little ovor-sliadowed by 
his love, a strong, boarded man of fifty in the back- 
ground ; in a word, a Tom Robertson comedy faintly 
spiced with American. Henry James wont to France 
and r<iad Tourguonoff. W. I). Howolls stayed at 
homo and road Henry James. Henry James’s mind 
is of a higher cast and temper; I have no doubt at 
one time of his life Henry James said, I will write 
the moral history of America, us Tourguonoff wrote 
the moral history of liussia — -ho borrowed at first 
hand, understanding what he was borrowing. W. D. 
Howfills borrowed at aetiond hand, and without un- 
derstanding what ho was borrowing. Altogether Mr. 
James’s instincts are more s<;holarly. Although his 
reserve Irritates mo, and I often regret his conces- 
sions to the prudery of the age, — no, not of the age 
hut of librarians,-”- 1 cannot but feel that his con- 
cessions, for I suppose I must call them concessions, 
are to a certain extent self-imposed, regretfully, per- 
haps . . . somewhat in this fasliion — “True, that I 
live in an ago not very favourable to artistic pro- 
duction, but the art of an ago is the spirit of that 
age; if I violate the prejudices of the age I shall miss 
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its spirit, and a» art that is not rodolont of tho spirit 
of its ago ia an artiliinul thiw«*r, pcrfiiinoloss, or po^ 
fuJiH'd with tho wont of ilttwors that hlooinotl throe 
hundred yoar« agJi.” Pltuisihlo, ingonious, qiiito in 
tl»e spirit of Mr. .latnos's mind: ! oun almost lioar 
him roawn so; nor diH*s tho argiiinont displonso mo, 
for it is tionooivoil in a wholurl.v spirit. Now my 
coaeoption of W. D. Uowolls is tjuifo ditTorent - I see 
him the happy father of a mimorous family; tho sun 
is shining, the girls and laws are playing on tho lawn, 
they eomo tr«K»ping in to a high tea, ami there is 
dancing in tho evening. 

My fat landlady lotit mo a ni»vel hy (Jc*orgo More- 
ditli, — -“Tragic Comedians” ; I was glad to rtweivo it, 
for my admiration of his p«>otry, with which I was 
slightly atuptainted, was very genu i no indeed, “hove 
in a V'^alley” is a lamutiful |K«nn, and the “Nuptials 
of Attila,” I rtsad it in tho .Vcw* Qtuirlerly Rmmw 
years ago, is very present in jny mind, atid it is a 
pleasure to recall itsclianting rhythm, and hirdly and 
sombre r<5frain~™“Muko tho bod for Attila.” I ex- 


pected, theroforo, one of my old passionate delights 
from his novels. 1 was disapptjintial, painfully dis- 
appointed. IhJt before I say more conctjniing Mr. 
Meredith, I will admit at once frankly and fear- 
lessly, that I am not a impotent critic, lH*<nuJso emo- 
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of which I am as distinctly conscious, viz., that the 
author is, how shall I put it ? the French would say 
“quelqu’un,” that expresses what I would say in Eng- 
lish. I remember, too, that although a man may be 
able to understand anything, that there must he some 
modes of thoughts and attitudes of mind which we 
are so naturally antagonistic to, so entirely out of 
sympathy with, that we are in no true sense critics 
of them. Such are the thoughts that come to me when 
I road Mr. George Meredith. I try to console my- 
self with such reflections, and then I break forth, and 
crying passionately: — ^jorks, wire splintered wood. 
In Balzac., which I know by heart, in Shakespeare, 
which I have just begun to love, I And words deeply 
impregnated with the savour of life; but in George 
Meredith there is nothing but crackjaw sentences, 
empty and unpleasant in the mouth as sterile nuts. 
I could select hundreds of phrases which Mr. Mere- 
dith would probably call epigrams, and I would defy 
anyone to say they were wise, graceful or witty. I 
do not know any book more tedious than “Tragic 
Comedians,” more pretentious, more blatant ; it struts 
and screams, stupid in all its gaud and absurdity as 
a cockatoo. More than fifty pages I could not read. 

How, I asked myself, could the man who wrote 
the “Nuptials of Attila” write this? but my soul re- 
turned no answer, and I listened as one in a hollow 
mountain side. My opinion of George Meredith 
never ceases to puzzle me. He is of the north, I am 
of the south. Carlyle, Mr. Kobert Browning, and 
George Meredith are the three essentially northern 
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writers ; in them there is nothing of Latin sensuality 
and subtlety. 

I took up ^^Ehoda Fleming.” I found some ex- 
quisite bits of description in it, but I heartily wished 
them in verse, they were motives for poems; and 
there was some wit. I remember a passage very racy 
indeed, of middle-class England. Antony, I think is 
the man’s name, describes how he is interrupted at 
his tea; a paragraph of seven or ten lines with am 
having my tea, I am at my tea,” running through it 
for refrain. Then a description of a lodging-house 
dinner : ^^a block of bread on a lonely plate, and pota- 
toes that looked as if they had committed suicide in 
their own steam.” A little ponderous and stilted, 
but undoubtedly witty. I read on until I came to a 
young man who fell from his horse, or had been 
thrown from his horse, I never knew which, nor did 
I feel enough interest in the matter to make research; 
the young man was put to bed by his mother, and once 
in bed he began to talk ! . . . four, five, six, ten pages 
of talk, and such talk! I can offer no opinion why 
Mr. George Meredith committed them to paper; it 
is not narrative, it is not witty, nor is it sentimental, 
nor is it profound. I read it once ; my mind aston- 
ished at receiving no sensation cried out like a child 
at a milkless breast. I read the pages again . . . did 
I understand ? Yes, I understood every sentence, but 
they conveyed no idea, they awoke no emotion in me; 
it was like sand, arid and uncomfortable. The story 
is surprisingly commonplace — ^the people in it are as 
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lacking in subtlety as those of a Drury Lane melo' 
drama. 

“Diana of the Crossways” I liked better, and bad 
I bad absolutely nothing to do I might have read it 
to tlio end. I remember a scone with a rustic — a 
rustic who could oat hog a solid hour — ^that amused 
mo. I rememl)cr the sloppy road in the Weald, and 
the vague outlines of the Sotith Downs seen in star- 
light and mist. But to come to the great qxiestion, 
the tost by which Time will judge us all — the crea- 
tion of a human being, of a live thing that we have 
met with in life before, and meet for the first time 
in print, and who abides with us ever after. Into 
what shadow has not Diana floated? Whore are the 
magical glimpses of the soul ? Do you remember in 
“Pfjrtis ct Knfanta,” when Tourguenoff is unveiling 
the woman’s, shall I say, affection, for Bazaroff, or 
the interest she feels in him? and exposing at the 
same time the reasons why she will never marry 
him. ... X wisli I had the book by mo, I have not 
Been it for ten years. 

After striving through many pages to put Lucien, 
whom you would have loved, whom I would have 
loved, that divine representation of all that is young 
and desirable in man, before the reader, Balzac puts 
lIiiOBO words in his mouth in reply to an impatient 
question by Vautrin, who asks him what he wants, 
what ho is sighing for, "D’etre cSUhre et d’etre dime,” 
' — ^thoso are soul-waking words, these are Shakespeare 
words. 

Where in “Diana of the Crossways” do we find 
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soul-evoking words like these 1 With, tiresome repeti- 
tion we are told that she is beautiful, divine; but I 
see her not at all, I don^t know if she is dark, tall, or 
fair; with tiresome reiteration we are told that she 
is brilliant, that her conversation is like a display of 
fireworks, that the company is dazzled and overcome; 
but when she speaks the utterances are grotesque, and 
I say that if any one spoke to me in real life as she 
does in the novel, I should not doubt for an instant 
that I was in the company of a lunatic. The epi- 
grams are never good, they never come within meas- 
urable distance of La Eochefoucauld, Balzac, or even 
Goncourt. The admirers of Mr. Meredith constantly 
deplore their existence, admitting that they destroy 
all illusion of life. ^^When we have translated half 
^f Mr. Meredith’s utterances into possible human 
speech, then we can enjoy him,” says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, We take our pleasures differently; mine 
are spontaneous, and I know nothing about trans- 
lating the rank smell of a nettle into the fragrance of 
a rose, and then enjoying it. 

Mr. Meredith’s conception of life is crooked, ill- 
balanced, and out of tune. What remains ? — a cer- 
tain lustiness. You have seen a big man with square 
shoulders and a small head, pushing about in a crowd, 
be shouts and works his arms, he seems to be doing 
a great deal, in reality he is doing nothing; so Mr. 
Meredith appears to me, and yet I can only think of 
him as an artist ; his habit is not slatternly, like those 
of such literary hodmen as Mr. David Christie Mur- 
ray, Mr. Besant, Mr. Buchanan. There is no trace 
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of tlio crowd about him. I do not question his right 
of place, I am out of sympathy with him, that is all; 
and I rogrct that it should be so, for he is one whose 
love of art is pure and untainted with commercial- 
ism, and if I may praise it for nought else, I can 
praise it for this. 

I have noticed tliat if I buy a book because I am 
advistid, or Ixxmuso I think I oxight, my reading is 
sure to prove sterile. II faut qw cda vient de moh 
as a woman once said to mo, speaking of her caprices ; 
a quotation, a chances word hoard in an unexpected 
quarter. Mr. Hardy and Mr. Blackmore I read be- 
cause I had hoard that they wore distinguished novel- 
ists ; neither touched mo, I might just as well have 
l)ought a daily paper; neither like nor dislike, a 
shrug of the shoulders — ^that is all. Hardy seems to 
me to boar about the same relation to George Eliot 
as Jules Breton does to Millet — a vulgarisation never 
offensive, and executed with ability. The story of 
an art is always the same, ... a succession of abor- 
tive but ever strengthening efforts, a moment of su- 
pretno <x>ncontration, a succession of efforts weak- 
ening the final extinction. George Eliot gathered up 
all previous attempts, and created the English peas- 
ant; and following her peasants there came an end- 
less crowd from Devon, Yorkshire, and the Midland 
Counties, and, as they came, they faded into ffie 
palest shadows until at last they appeared in red 
stockings, high heels and were lost in the dborus of 
opera. Mr. Hardy was the first step down. His 
work is what dramatic mtics would call good, honest. 
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straightforward work. It is niiilliLmined by a ray of 
genius, it is slow and somewhat sodden. It reminds 
me of an excellent family coach — one of the old sort 
hung on 0 springs — a fat coachman on the box and 
a footman whose livery was made for his predecessor. 
In criticising Mr. Meredith I was out of sympathy 
)5^ith my author, ill at ease, angry, puzzled ; but with 
Mr. Hardy I am on quite different terms, I am as 
familiar with him as with the old pair of trousers I 
put on when I sit down to write; I know all about 
his aims, his methods ; I know what has been done in 
that line, and what can be done. 

I have heard that Mr. Hardy is country bred, but 
I should not have discovered this from his writings. 
They read to me more like a report, yes, a report, — a 
conscientious, well-done report, executed by a thor- 
oughly efficient writer sent down by one of the daily 
papers. Nowhere do I find selection, everything is 
reported, dialogues and descriptions. Take for in- 
stance the long evening talk between the farm people 
when Oak is seeking employment. It is not the abso- 
lute and literal transcript from nature after the man- 
ner of Henri Monier ; for that it is a little too diluted 
with Mr. Hardy^s brains, the edges are a little sharp- 
ened and pointed, I can see where the author has 
been at work filing ; on the other hand, it is not syn- 
thesized — ^the magical word which reveals the past, 
and through which we divine the future — ^is not 
seized and set triumphantly as it is in ^^Silas 
Mamer.’^ The descriptions do not flow out of and 
form part of the narrative, but are wedged in, and 
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often awkwardly. We are invited to assist at a skeep- 
shearing scene, or at a harvest supper, because these 
scenes are not to be found in the works of George 
Eliot, because the reader is supposed to be interested 
in such things, because Mr. Hardy is anxious to show 
how jolly country he is. 

Collegians, when they attempt character-drawing, 
create monstrosities, but a practised writer should be 
able to create men and women capable of moving 
through a certain series of situations without shock- 
ing in any violent way the most generally applicable 
principles of common sense. I say that a practised 
writer should be able to do this ; that they sometimes 
do not is a matter which I will not now go into, 
suffice it for my purpose if I admit that Mr. Hardy 
can do this. In farmer Oak there is nothing to object 
to; the conception is logical, the execution is trust- 
worthy ; he has legs, arms, and a heart ; but the vital 
spark that should make him of our flesh and of our 
soul is wanting, it is dead water that the sunlight 
never touches. The heroine is still more dim, she is 
stuffy, she is like tow ; the rich farmer is a figure out 
of any melodrama. Sergeant Troy nearly quickens to 
life; now and then the clouds are liquescent, but a 
real ray of light never falls. 

The story-tellers are no doubt right when they in- 
sist on the difficulty of telling a story. A sequence 
of events — it does not matter how simple or how com- 
plicated — ^working up to a logical close, or, shall I 
say, a close in which there is a sense of rhythm and 
inevitableness is always indicative of genius. Shake- 
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Italian opera, La, Fille du Regiment, or Emani; it 
is corrupt with all the vices of the school, and it does 
not contain a single passage of real fervour or force 
to make us forgot the inherent defects of the art of 
which it is a poor specimen. Wagner made the dis- 
covery, not a very wonderful one after all when we 
think, that an opera had mxich better be melody from 
end to end. The realistic school following on Wag- 
ner’s footsteps discovered that a novel had much bet- 
ter be all narrative — an uninterrupted flow of narra- 
tive. Description is narrative, analysis of character 
is narrative, dialogue is narrative ; the form is cease- 
lessly changing, but tlie melody of narration is never 
interrupted. 

But the reading of “Loma Doone” calls to my 
mind, and very vividly, an original artistic principle 
of which English romance writers are either strangely 
ignorant or neglectful, viz., that the sublimation of 
the dramatis personce and the deeds in which they 
are involved must correspond, and their relationship 
should remain unimpaired. Turner’s “Carthage” is 
nature transposed and wonderfully modified. Some 
of the passages of light and shade there — those of the 
balustrade — are fugues, and there his art is allied to 
Bach in sonority and beautiful combination. Turner 
knew that a branch hung across the sun looked at 
separately was black, but he painted it light to main- 
tain the equipoise of ataaosphero. In the novel the 
characters are the voice, the deeds are the orchestra. 
But the English novelist takes ’Arry and ’Arriet, and 
without question allows them to achieve deeds; nor 
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does h«5 hci<itat« t«> imsi* thorn into tfio milma of th® 
Rup«jrmiturul. Huoh vioiutitni of tho firnt principles 
of narration ia iH'vt*r to las mot with iti tho elder 
writers. Aohillos stands ns tall as Troy, Merlin is as 
old and as wise as the w'orld. Rhythm and jwH'tioal ex- 
pr^sion an' iv»sontial iittrilmtos of drumatio genius, 
but tho original sign of nnm hjhI mission is an in- 
atinctive modulation t»f man with tho d««ds ho at- 
tempts or aohiovos. 'I’ho man and tho dm! nmst bo 
cogriuto and oijmtl, and tho mohslio balunoo and blend- 
ing are what first soparutw liojuor and Hugo from 
tlm fabricators of singular a<lvontun% In Scott 
leather jerkins, sw«irds, horses, mountains, and caatloi 
hamamiso taimpletely and ftilly with ft*c»d, fighting, 
words, and vision of life; tho ehords are simple m 
liandtd's, but they an* as {s'rfirt. i.yttioi’s work, aJ- 
though as vulgar as Venii’s is, in mueii the same 
fashion, sustained l*y a natttral stmse of fonnal ban 
roony: but nil that follows is dt'oadent, an admlx- 
turo t>f nunama* and naiHsin. tlie exufigeratiuns of 
Hugo and the hoimdimvis of 'rndlojw; a littor of an- 
cient elements in a state of dmnnjstsition. 

Tho spiritual analysis of llalraie iH|uitls tho trium- 
phant imagination of Khakiwjwnre, and by dilToront 
roads they rtaieh the samo height of fmgie. awe, hut 
when impnihahility, whieh in th«»so days dms^ duty 
for imagination, is tnixisd with tho familiar asiiocta 
of life, tlio result is inehoate and rhythiuless folly, 
I mmn the it^lar and inevitable alternation and 
oomhination of pa and ma, and d«>ar Annie who Hvoa 
Kt CMaphun, witli tiio Mounlaina of Moon, and the 
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secret of eternal life ; this violation of the first prin- 
ciples of art — that is to say, of the rhythm of feeling 
and proportion, is not possible in France. I ask the 
reader to recall what was said on the subject of the 
Club, Tavern, and Villa. Wo have a surplus popula- 
tion of more than two million women, the tradition 
that chastity is woman’s only virtue still survives, the 
Tavom and its adjunct Bohemianism have been sup- 
pressed, and the Villa is omnipotent and omnipres- 
ent ; tennis-playing, churdi on Sundays, and suburban 
hops engender a craving for excitement for the far 
away, for the unknown ; but the Villa with its tennis- 
playing, church on Sundays, and suburban hops will 
not surrender its own existence, it must take a part 
in the heroic deeds that happen in the Mountains of 
the Moonj it will have heroism in its own pint pot. 
Achilles and Merlin must be replaced by Uncle Jim 
and an undergraduate; and so the Villa is the author 
of ‘Tiider Haggard,” “Hugh Conway,” “Robert 
Buchanan,” and the author of “The House on the 
Marsh.” 

I read two books by Mr. Christie Murray, 
“Joseph’s Coat” and “Rainbow Gold,” and one by 
Messrs. Bosant and Rico, — “The Seamy Side.” It is 
difficult to criticise such work, there is absolutely 
nothing to say but that it is as suited to the mental 
needs of the Villa as the baker’s loaves and the butch- 
er’s rounds of beef are to the physical. I do not 
think that any such literature is found in any other 
country. In France some throe or four men produce 
works of art, the rest of the fiction of the coimtry is 
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Tiiilmowii to men of letters. But ^^Eainbow Gold,” 
I take the best of the three, is not bad as a second- 
rate French novel is bad; it is excellent as all that 
is straightforward is excellent; and it is surprising 
to find that work can be so good, and at the same 
time so devoid of artistic charm. That such a thii^ 
should be is one of the miracles of the Villa. 

I have heard that Mr. Besant is an artist in the 
^^Chaplain of the Fleet” and other novels, but this is 
not possible. The artist shows what he is going to 
do the moment he puts pen to paper, or brush to 
canvas; he improves on his first attempts, that is all; 
and I found ^^The Seamy Side” so very common, 
that I cannot believe for a moment that its author 
or authors could write a line that would interest me.- 

Mr. Robert Buchanan is a type of artist that every 
age produces unfailingly: Catulle Mendes is his 
counterpart in France, — ^but the pallid Portuguese 
Jew with his Christ-like face, and his fascinating 
fervour is more interesting than the spectacled 
Scotchman. Both began with volumes of excellent 
but characterless verse, and loud outcries about the 
dignity of art, and both have — ^well . . . Mr. Robert 
Buchanan has collaborated with Gus . Harris, and 
written the programme poetry for the Vaudeville 
Theatre ; he has written a novel, the less said about 
which the better — ^he has attacked men whose shoe- 
strings he is not fit to tie, and having failed to injure 
them, he retracted all he said, and launched forth 
into slimy benedictions. He took Fielding^s master- 
piece, degraded it, and debased it; he wrote to the 
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papers that Fielding was a genius in spite of his 
coarseness, thereby inferring that he was a much 
greater genius since he had sojourned in this Scotch 
house of literary ill-fame. Clarville, the author of 
“Madame Angot,” transformed Madame Mameff into 
a virtuous woman ; but he did not write to the papers 
to say that Balzac owed him a debt of gratitude on 
that account. 

The star of Miss Braddon has finally set in the 
obscure regions of servantgalism ; Ouida and Ehoda 
Broughton continue to rewrite the books they wrote 
ton years ago; Mrs. Lyrm Linton I have not read. 
The “Story of an African Farm” was pressed upon 
me. I found it sincere and youthful, disjointed but 
well-written; descriptions of sand-hills and ostriches 
sandwiched with doubts concerning a future state, 
and convictions regarding the moral and physical 
superiority of women : but of art nothing ; that is to 
say, art as I understand it, — rhythmical sequence of 
events described with rhythmical sequence of phrase. 

I read the “Story of Elizabeth” by Miss Thack- 
eray. It came upon mo with all the fresh and fair 
naturalness of a garden full of lilacs and blue sky, 
and I thought of Hardy, Blackmore, Murray, and 
Besant as of groat warehouses where everything might 
bo had, and even if the article required were not in 
stock it could bo supplied in a few days at latest. The 
exquisite little descriptions, full of air, colour, light- 
ness, grace; the French life seen with such sweet 
English eyes; the sweet little descriptions all so 
gently evocative. “What a tranquil little kitchen it 
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was, wiUi u glimpse of the cowrt^i'ard outside, and the 
cocks and lusns, and the jHiplar trtH» waving in tho 
sunshine, and tho old W(»num sitting in her white cap 
busy at her homely work.” Into many wearisome 
pages those simple lines have since lasen expanded, 
witliout affecting tlie Iwnmty t»f the original. “Will 
Dumpier turnetl his broad hack and katked out of 
tho window. There was a nunnent’s silence. They 
could hear tho tinkling eff hells, the whistling of the 
8oa, tho voices of the men calling to each other in 
tho jHirt, the sunshiiio streamed in ; Elly was stand- 
ing in it, and seemed gilt with a golden background. 
Hho ought to have held a palm in her hand, y>ot)r little 
martyr I” There is swtset wisdom in this hook, 
wisdom that is eternal, kung simple; and near may 
not («)mo tho ugliness r»f jawitivisni, nor the horror of 
pessimism, nor the proftiund greyness of Hegelism, 
hut merely tho genial lovo and rovoremse of a heau- 
tiful-miiuled wonjan. 

Such charms as these ne<!«ssitat« certain defects, I 
should say limitations. Vital creatitm of character is 
not possible to Miss Thackeray, but I do not rail 
against beautiful water-colotir indications of bal- 
wnies, vases, gardens, fields, and barvesten because 
they have not the fervid glow and passionate force of 
Titian’s Ariadne; Misa Thackeray cannot give us a 
Maggie Tulliver, and all tho many profound modula- 
tions of that Beothoven-liko oountrysido: tho pine 
wood and tl»o cripple; tins annt’a linen pnmm, and 
that one’s e«)nomi«» ; tlm hoy going forth to conquer 
the world, ffio girl r^poaiaing at home to conquer her- 
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self; tho mighty river holding the fate of all, playing 
and dallying with it for a while, and bearing it on at 
last to final and magnificent extinction. That sense 
of tho inevitable which had tho Greek dramatists 
wholly, which had George Eliot sufficiently, that 
rhythmical progression of events, rhythm and in- 
evitablonoss (two words for one and tho same thing) 
is not there. Elly’s golden head, tho back-ground of 
austere French Prototants, is sketched with a flow- 
ing water-colour brush, I do not know if it is true, 
but true or false in reality, it is true in art But 
tlio jarring dissonance of her marriage is inadmissi* 
ble ; it cannot be led up to by chords no matter how 
ingenious, tho passage, tho attempts from one key to 
tlio other, is imjKJSsible ; tho tnio end is the min, by 
doatli or lingering life, of Elly and the remorse of 
tho mother. 

One of the few writers of fiction who seems to me 
to possess an ear for tho music of events is Miss Mar- 
garet Voley. Her first novel, “For Percival,” al- 
though diffuse, although it occasionally flowed into by- 
cliannels and lingered in stagnating pools, was in- 
fonned and held together, oven at ends the most 
twisted and broken, by that sense of rhythmic pro- 
gression which is so dear to mo, and which was after- 
wards so sphmdidly developed in “Damocles.” Pale, 
painted with grey and opaline tints of morning passes 
tho grand figure of Radiol Conway, a victim chosen 
for lior beauty, and crowned with flowers of sacrifice. 
Hhe has not forgotten the face of the maniac, and. 
it comes back to her in its awful lines and lights when 
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Fad dribUed away before it Fad rigFtly begun. But 
tFe figure of tFe IrisF politician I accept without re- 
serve. It seems to me grand and mighty in its sor- 
rowfulness. The tall, dark-eyed, beautiful Celt, 
attainted in blood and brain by generations of famine 
and drink, alternating with the fervid sensuousness 
of the girl, her Saxon sense of right alternating with 
the Celt’s hereditary sense of revenge, his dreamy 
patriotism, his facile platitudes, his acceptance of 
literature as a sort of bread basket, his Imowledge 
that he is not great nor strong, and can do nothing 
in the world but love his country; and as he passes 
his thirtieth year the waxing strong of the disease, 
nervous disease complex and torturous ; to him drink 
is at once life and death ; an article is bread, and to 
calm him and collect what remains of weak, scat- 
tered thought, he must drink. The woman cannot 
understand that caste and race separate them; and 
the damp air of spent desire, and the grey and fall- 
ing leaves of her illusions fill her life’s sky. Nor is 
there any hope for her until the husband unties the 
awful knot by suicide. 

I will state frankly that Mr. E. L. Stevenson 
never wrote a line that failed to delight me ; but he 
never wrote a book. You arrive at a strangely just 
estimate of a writer’s worth by the mere question: 
^^What is he the author of ?” for every writer whose 
work is destined to live is the author of one book 
that outshines the other, and, in popular imagination, 
epitomises his talent and position. What is Shake- 
speare the author of ? What is Milton the author of ? 
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Whttt i« Fielding the author of? What i» Byron the 
author off What ia Cjirlylo tho author of? What 
ia Thaokoray tho author t»f ? What h Ztda the author 
of? What i« Mr. Swinhurno the author of? Mr. 
Stevenson is tl»« author of ahali £ any, “Treimure 
Island,’' or what? 

I tliink of Mr. Stoversaon aa a etnisumptivo youth 
weaving gartaiula of «ud ilowora with pale, weak 
hands, or leaning to a large plate glass window, and 
aeratehing Uteroon exquisite profiles with a diamond 
pencil. 

1 do not care U> «jH»k of groat idtrns, for I am 
unable to aeu how an idt» can exist, at all tivonts can 
be out of languagtt; an Bllusitni tt» Mr. Steven- 
son’s verbal expression will perhaps make my mean- 
ing olear. Ilia periotia are frtadt aiul bright, rhyth- 
mical in sound, and prfuct roaiixutions ttf their 
setmt; in reading you often think that never htsforo 
was sutsh defmitejttws united to such pm»try of expnw- 
eion; every page and every s»snleneo rinj^i of its indi- 
viduality. Mr. Suivi-nson’s style is over smart, woll- 
drewcd, shall 1 say, like a young man walking in the 
Burlington Arcade? Ym, 1 wilt aay so, hut, I will 
add, tlie mmt gentlemanly ycung man that ever 
walked in the Burlington. Mr. Stevenson is atin- 
petent to underatand any thought that might bo pre- 
sented to him, but if he were tr> use it, it would 
instantly become neat, sharp, ornamental, light, and 
gra^ful; and it would lose alt its original richnms 
and harmony. It is not Mr. Btevmtson’s brain that 
prevents him from being a thinker, hut his style. 
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Another thing that strikes me in thinking of Ste- 
venson (I pass over his direct indebtedness to Edgar 
Poe, and his constant appropriation of his methods), 
is the unsuitableness of the special characteristics of 
his talent to the age he lives in. He wastes in his 
limitations, and his talent is vented in prettinesses of 
style. In speaking of Mr. Henry James, I said that, 
although ho had conceded much to the foolish, false, 
and hypocritical taste of tlie time, the concessions he 
made had in little or nothing impaired his talent. 
The very opposite seems to me the case with Mr. 
Stevenson. For if any man living in this end of the 
century needed freedom of expression for the dis- 
tinct development of his genius, tliat man is R. L. 
Stevenson. He who runs may road, and ho with any 
knowledge of literature will, before I have written 
the words, have imagined Mr. Stevenson writing in 
tlie age of Elizabeth or Anno. 

Turn your platitude prettily, but write no word 
that coTild offend the chaste mind of the young gid 
who has spent her morning reading the Colin Camp- 
bell divorce case; so says the age we live in. The 
penny paper that may bo bought everywhere, that 
is allowed to lie on every table, prints seven or eight 
columns of filth, for no reason except that the public 
lik^ to read filth ; the poet and novelist must emascu- 
late and destroy their work because. . . . Who shall 
come forward and make answer? Oh, vile, filthy, 
and hypocritical century, I at least scom you- 

But this is not a course of literature but the story 
of the artistic devdopment of mo, Edward Dayns; 
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80 1 will tarry no Imj^^r with worn rritirimn, hut go 
dirtxst to tlio to whioh I own tho !si?«t tmufile in 
my »ouh "'‘Marina ilut Fjiifuroun.” \Vo!l I riimora- 
bor whou 1 road llio o|H*ning li!H*n, ami how tlmy came 
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and studious Fours, and tFe lurking fragrance of in- 
conso; tkat suck a vision of life was possible I bad no 
suspicion, and it came upon me almost with tbe same 
strength, almost as intensely, as that divine song of 
the flosh, — Mademoiselle do Maupin. 

Certainly, in my mind, these books will be always 
intimately associated; and when a few adventitious 
points of difference bo forgotten, it is interesting to 
note how finn is tho alliance, and how cognate and 
co-equal tho sympathies on which it is based; the 
same glad worship of tho visible world, and the same 
incurable belief that tho beauty of material things is 
sufficient for all tho needs of life. Mr. Pater can 
join hands with Gautier in saying — je trouve la terre 
ausHi belle que le del, ct je pense que la correction 
de h, forme est la vertiu And I too join issue ; I too 
love tho groat pagan world, its bloodshed, its slaves, 
its injustice, its loathing of all that is feeble. 

Put “Marius the Epicurean” was more to me than 
a more emotional influence, precious and rare though 
that may bo, for this book was tho first in English 
proso I had corno across that procured for me any 
genuine pleasure in tho language itself, in the com- 
bination of words for silver or gold chime, and un- 
conventional cadence, and for all those lurking half- 
meanings, and that evanescent suggestion, like the 
odour of dead roses, that words retain to the last of 
other times and older usage. Until I road “Marius” 
tho English language (English prose) was to me 
what French miist bo to the majority of English 
readers, I road for tho sense and that was all ; th« 
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III iituuwr H'duusiie muuuuii iiur «vi»n juier* 
Mariui*” WH» tin* xtomi that farrUid mo 


Tbtj trEnolatiuii waa not ttx» ubru|>t; i fuiaul a ean- 
»t«nt aiul caroful iuvm*«tiitii t»f mrantng that was a 


phraso, and «»f «v« tor (ho dtiptlw of 

oolours, whioh altliuugh m»w was a sort of WHitiot to 


it in foreign, hut not whuUy unitiniiiiiir ittoditun, and 
having aatnratod inysidf with t’ntor, th« passagti to 
Do QuiniHjy was <*asy. ilo, tisi. was a Latin in 


tr 

English, and thwngh him I nnssiai to the study of 


no& and waabod uiysoti oloaii. 







CHAPTEK XI 


THOUGHTS IN A STEAND I^SGINO 

A wful Emma has undressed and put the last 
child away — stowed the last child away in 
some mysterious and unapproachable comer that 
none knows of but she; the fat landlady has ceased 
to loiter about my door, has ceased to poster me with 
offers of brandy and water, tea and toast, the induce- 
ments that occur to her landlady’s mind ; the actress 
from the Savoy has ceased to walk up and down the 
street with the young man who accompanied her 
home from the theatre; she has ceased to linger on 
the doorstep talking to him, her key has grated in 
the lock, she has come upstairs, we have had our usual 
midnight conversation on the landing, she has told 
mo her latest hopes of obtaining a part, and of the 
husband whom she was obliged to leave ; we have bid 
each other good-night, she has gone up the creaky 
staircasa I have returned to my room, littered with 
MS. and queer publications; the night is hot and 
heavy, but now a wind is blowing from the river. I 
am listless and lonely. ... I open a book, the first 
book that comes to hand ... it is Le Journal dea 
Ooncourts, p. 868, the end of a diapter: — 

"It is really curious that it should he the four men 
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dog to the public. Baudelaire was wrong: that dog 
was a . 


When I read Balzac’s stories of Vautrin and 
Lucien de Eubempre, I often think of Hadrian and 
the Antinous. I wonder if Balzac did dream of trans- 
posing the Eoman Emperor and his favourite into 
modem life. It is the kind of thing that Balzac 
would think of. No critic has ever noticed this. 


Sometimes, at night, when all is still, and I look 
out on that desolate river, I think I shall go mad with 
grief, with wild regret for my beautiful appartement 
in Rue de la Tour des Dames. How different is the 
present to the past I I hate with my whole soul this 
London lodging, and all that concerns it — Emma, 
and eggs and bacon, the fat lascivious landlady and 
her lascivious daughter ; I am sick of the sentimental 
actress who lives upstairs, I swear I will never go 
out to talk to her on the landing again. Then there 
is failure — I can do nothing, nothing; my novel I 
know is worthless; my life is a weak leaf, it will 
flutter out of sight presently. I am sick of every- 
thing; I wish I were back in Paris; I am sick of 
reading ; I have nothing to read. Flaubert bores me. 
What nonsense has been talked about him I Imper- 
sonal 1 Nonsense, he is the most personal writer I 
know. That odious pessimism! How sick I am of 
it, it never ceases, it is lugged in d tout dropoa, and 
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th« Httl« lyriml phraiMft with whifh in* wttida up ©viCv 
puragriiph, 1 k>w iHiriug it i». Happily, I have “A 
U»*lMiur?t” to mul, that pmligioua laaik, that htmuti- 
ful iiuiimio, I { uyatitittia ia tjuito right, idona arw wt»I) 
vnough until yt»u am twunty, nftMrwitr«k only words 
ar« htnirMldo ... a now iiloa, what nut ho moro insipid 
« -fit for luotnhora of parliamont. . . . Shall I go to 
IjoiI t Ntt. . . . I wiali I had a voluiuo of Verlaine, 
or eomothiug of Mallarmo’a to road .Maihtnttt^ for 
proforonoo. I roinomlntr Huysmaiw sjw'aka of Mai* 
iarmi* in “A liolmura.’* In hours like thoso a page 
of lluyanuina U aa a dow of opium, a glass of aotne 
extptisitu and pttworfui liipitntr. 

“The dtioadoneo of a Utorattiro irropnrahly a^ 
tadkotl in its orguniani, woakonnl hy the ago of idoaa, 
overworn hy the exeesa of syntax, mnisihlo only of tlie 
ourioaity whieh fever* ait’k {a<«»jdM, hut neverthelof!* 
hastening to explain everything in it* dwiine, de- 
sirous of rtspsiiring all thn timissions of it* youth, to 
bequeath all tho w»»at stihtle soiivtuiir* of it* *ufToring 
on it* deathlied, is inenrnato in MnUannfi in «jt*t 
oonsummato and abtaduto fasliion. . . . 

“Tho potsia in proao is tho fonn, nlatvo all others, 
they prefer; handled hy an alehemist of genius, it 
i^ould contain in a state of nuMit the euttrti strength 
of til© novel, tho long analysis and Use supi^rilnous 
doKtription of whseb it atippmsaes . . . the adjective 
placed in such an ingenious and dtdiuito way, that 
it oould not ho legally disposaesned <»f it* place, would 
open up such perspectives, that tho reader would 
drMsi for whole weeks together on it* meaning at 
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once precise and multiple, affirm the present, recon- 
■truct the past^ divine the future of the souls of the 
aharacters revealed by the light of the unique epithet. 
The novel tims understood, thus condensed into one 
or two pages, would bo a communion of thought be- 
tween a nuigical writer and an ideal reader, a spir- 
itual collaboration by consent between ten superior 
persons scattered through the universe, a delectation 
offered to the most refined, and accessible only to 
them.” 

Iluysmans goes to my soul like a gold ornament 
of Byzantine workmanship; there is in his style the 
yMirning charm of arches, a sense of ritual, the pas- 
sion of the mural, of the window. Ah! in this 
hour of weariness for one of Mallarmd’s prose poems 1 
Stay, I remember I have some numbers of La Vogue. 
One of the numbers contains, I know, “Forgotten 
Pages;” I will translate word for wo'd, preserving 
the very rhythm, one or two of these miniature mar- 
Tok of diction — 

IfOItaOTTEW PAGES 

“Since Maria loft me to go to another star — which ? 
Orion, Altair, or tFou, green Venus i I have always 
dherishod solitude. What long days I have passed 
alone with my eat. By alone, I moan without a ma- 
terial being, and my oat is a mystical companion — 
a spirit. I can, therefore, say that I have passed 
whole days alone with my cat, and, alone with one of 
the last eutihors of the Latin deoadmioe ; for since tha^ 
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wiiiftt enmtum in tm tmmK ^truiii^vly iiii«l j^iiiinikrlj I 

liimi I<iv 4 *ii itll tliiit t}i0 wi»ril fall Ill «ttc*h 

wiii0 tliiil my fiivuntrilt* mmmn «if tlir yvar in flit! lugt 
W0Bty tliivti tif wliit*li iiiiiiii*ilial» 4 y 

tiiliitiiii> iinil flu* liiiiir I rliii*.«0 tfi wiilk in h wlnm 
tiwi itiiii rt'nti Iniiirit dmtpinmtmg, wttli niv^ pf vt^llnw 
ai|i|M'*r cm ftm gri*y witlln mitl nnl rtt|i|irr tm llit» film 
III tki iiiiiici wiiy the lltiil iiiy ^mit itmiiiiiidi 

™n Kiitl %^c»lu|*liitm«micii u tlii» tlying jwic^^try tif tlie 

limt iticmicmtic tif Imi Imfme it hm Ismitliifii tt 

all tins rnjiivimiiliiiic npjirt.iiit*li nf llm liiirluiriiiii^^ cir 
liii t«» utiiiiiifmr tlm itifiitilib Liitiii iif tliti liwt 
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dow for four of moving from my place, and seeing 
that the instrument is not singing itself. 

II 

'‘The old Saxony clock, whicli is slow, and which 
strikes thirteen amid its flowers and gods, to whom 
did it belong ? Tlunkost that it came from Saxony 
by the mail coaches of old time? 

“(Singular shadows hang about the worn-out 
panes.) 

“And thy Venetian mirror, deep as a cold foun- 
tain in its bunks of gilt work; what is relloctcd there? 
Ahl I am sure that more than one woman bathed 
there in her beauty’s sin ; and, perhaps, if I looked 
long enougli, 1 should see a naked phantom. 

“Wicked one, thou often sayost wicked things. 

“(I see the spiders’ webs al)Ovo the lofty win- 
dows.) 

“Our wardrobe is very old ; soc how the fire reddens 
its sad panels I the weary curtains are as old, and the 
tapestry on the ann-cliairs stripped of paint, and the 
old on^avinp, and all those old things. Does it 
not seem to thoo that even those blue birds are dis- 
coloured by time? 

“(Dream not of the spiders’ webs that tremble 
above the lofty windows.) 

“Thou lovest all that, and that is why I live by 
thee. When one of my poems appeared, didst thou 
not desire, my sister, whoso looks are full of yestei> 
days, the words, the grace of faded things? Now 
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objects displease thee; tbee also do they frighten with 
their loud boldness, and thou feelest as if thou 
shouldest use them — a difficult thing indeed to do, for 
thou hast no taste for action. 

^^Oome, close thy old German almanack that thou 
readest with attention, though it appeared more than 
a hundred years ago, and the Kings it announces are 
all dead, and, lying on this antique carpet, my head 
leaned upon thy charitable knees, on the pale robe, 
oh! calm child, I will speak with thee for hours; 
there are no fields, and the streets are empty, I will 
speak to thee of our furniture. 

^^Thou art abstracted? 

^^(The spiders^ webs are shivering above the lofty 
windows. 

To argue about these forgotten pages would be 
futile. We, the “ten superior persons scattered 
through the universe^^ think these prose poems the 
concrete essence, the osmazome of literature, the es- 
sential oil of art, others, those in the stalls, will judge 
them to be the aberrations of a refined mind, dis- 
torted with hatred of the commonplace ; the pit will 
immediately declare them to be nonsense, and will 
return with satisfaction to the last leading article in 
the daily paper. 


fait mes adieux a ma mere et je viens pour 
i)ous faire les miens and other absurdities by Ponson 
du Terrail amused us many a year in France, and 
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in kttsr days siiuilur bad grammar by Georges Ohnet 
baa not been lost upon us, but neither Ponson du 
Tor rail nor Georges Ohnot sought literary suffrage, 
such a thing (Huild not bo in France, but in England, 
Hidor Haggard, whose literary atrocities are more 
atrotdous than his accounts of slaughter, receives the 
attention of loading journals and writes about the 
revival of Uoinance. As it is as difficult to write the 
worst as tho Insst conceivable sentence, I take this one 
and place it for its greater glory in my less remark- 
able prtise ■ 

"As we (jazed on the beauties thus revealed by 
Good, a spirit of emulation filled our breasts, and we 
set to work to get ourselves up as well as we could.’' 

A return to romance ! a return to the animal, say I. 


One tiling that cannot be denied to the realists: a 
constant and iutonso desire to write well, to write ar- 
tistically. When I think of what they have done in 
the matter of tho use of words, of the myriad verbal 
effects they have discovered, of the thousand forms 
of composition they have created, how they have re- 
modelled and refashioned the language in their un- 
tiring striving for intensity of expression for the very 
<»mar,omo of art, I am lost in ultimate wonder and 
admiration. What Hugo did for French verse, 
Flttulawt, Goncourt, Zola, and Huysmans have done 
for French prose. No more literary sthool than the 
rejiliste has ever existed, and I do not except even 
the KHxabethana. And for this our failures are more 
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interesting tlian tlie vulgar successes of our op- 
ponents; for wlien we fall into tlie sterile and dis- 
torted, it is tlirougli our noble and incurable hatred 
of the commonplace of all that is popular* 

The healthy school is played out in England; all 
that could be said has been said; the successors of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot have no ideal, 
and consequently no language; what can be more 
pudding than the language of Mr. Hardy, and he is 
typical of a dozen other writers, Mr. Besant, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Crawford? The reason of this heavi- 
ness of thought and expression is that the avenues are 
closed, no new subject matter is introduced, the lan- 
guage of English fiction has therefore run stagnant. 
But if the realists should catch favour in England 
the English tongue may be saved from dissolution, 
for with the new subjects they would introduce, new 
forms of language would arise. 


I wonder why murder is considered less immoral 
than fornication in literature ? 


I feel that it is almost impossible for the same ear 
to seize music so widely differing as Milton’s blank 
verse and Hugo’s alexandrines, and it seems to me 
especially strange that critics varying in degree from 
Matthew Arnold to the obscure paragraphist, never 
seem even remotely to suspect, when they passionately 
declare that English blank verse is a more perfect 
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B-Xid <5oniplete poetic instrament than French alexan- 
^3?ixies, that the imperfections which they aver are 
i^Herent in the latter exist only in their British ears, 
ixiap^xvions to a thousand subtleties. Mr. Matthew 
•^3*xiold does not hesitate to say that the regular rhym- 
xxxg of the lines is monotonous. To my ear every line 
iB different; there is as much variation in Charles 
V-’s soliloquy as in Hamlet’s; but be this as it may, 
i"t is. not unworthy of the inmates of Hanwell for 
oaritics to inveigh against la rime pleine^ that which 
is iaoLStinctive in the language as accent in ours, that 
“wHich is the very genius of the language. 

IBiit the principle has been exaggerated, deformed, 
<2^a:’icatured until some of the most modern verse is 
lititle more than a series of puns — in art as in life 
tHo charm lies in the unexpected, and it is annoy- 
ing to know that the only thought of every poet is 
Iso <3ouple les murs with des fruits trop murs, and 
"tin a.!; no break in the absolute richness of sound is to 
be Hoped for. Gustave Kahn whose beautiful volume 
Palais Nomades” I have read with the keenest 
dolight, was the first to recognise that an unfailing 
"ixse of la rime pleine might become cloying and 
satiating, and that, by avoiding it sometimes and 
xnaDrlcedly and maliciously choosing in preference a 
sixri]ple assonance, new and subtle music might be 
produced. 

^^Xes Palais Nomades” is a really beautiful book, 
ajad it is free from all the faults that make an abso- 
l*UL“to and supreme enjoyment of great poetry an im- 
possibility. For it is in the first place free from 
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those pests and parasites of artistic work — ^ideas. Of 
all literary qualities the creation of ideas is the most 
fngitiye. Think of the fate of an author who puts 
forward a new idea to-morrow in a book, in a play, 
in a poem. The new idea is seized upon, it becomes 
common property, it is dragged through newspaper 
articles, magazine articles, through books, it is re- 
peated in clubs, drawing-rooms ; it is bandied about 
the corners of streets ; in a week it is wearisome, in a 
month it is an abomination. Who has not felt a sick- 
ening feeling come over him when he hears such 
phrases as ^^To be or not to be, that is the question” ? 
Shakespeare was really great when he wrote ^^Music 
to hear, why hearest thou music sadly ?” not when he 
wrote, ^^The apparel oft proclaims the man.” Could 
he be freed from his ideas what a poet we should 
have ! Therefore, let those who have taken firsts at 
Oxford devote their intolerable leisure to preparing 
an edition from which everything resembling an idea 
shall be firmly excluded. We might then shut up 
our Marlowes and our Beaumonts and resume our 
reading of the bard, and these witless beings would 
confer happiness on many, and crown themselves 
with truly immortal bays. See the fellows! their 
fingers catch at scanty wisps of hair, the lamps are 
burning, the long pens are poised, and idea after idea 
is hurled out of existence. 

Gustave Kahn took counsel of the past, and he has 
successfully avoided everything that even a hostile 
critic might be tempted to tenn an idea; for this I 
am grateful to him. Nor is his volume a collection 
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df miacellaneoxxs verses bound together. He has 
chosen a certain sequence of emotions; the circum- 
stances o\it of which those emotions have sprung are 
given in a short prose note. Palais Nomades’^ 

is therefore a novel in essence; description and 
analysis are eliminated, and only the moments when 
life grows lyrical with suffering are recorded; 
recorded in many varying metres conforming only 
to the play of the emotion, for, unlike many who, 
having once discovered a tune, apply it promiscuously 
to every subject they treat, Kalm adapts his melody 
to the emotion ha is giving expression to, with the 
same propriety and grac^ as Nature distributes per- 
fume to lier flowers. For an example of magical 
transition of tone I turn to Intennede. 

appareaes vians mx eouclmnts illumin^a 
Vtinc4u miaux dm matins et calmes 
Im ioirs at Im matins ont das calmes ros&tres 
Im mux ont dos manteaux d© eristal iris^ 

Et dm rythmes d© ealmei palmes 
Bt I ^air Ivoqu© de calmas musiqu© d@ pItres. 


Vims sous des tendelets aux fleuves souriants 
Anm lllai pilis des nuits d 'Orient 
Aux glauqum Itandues k falbalas d 'argent 
A roatls des baisars orgeats 
Bmlimmt Tit le voile aux souls Orients. 


Quel quii soil I© spectaela at quell© que soit la rame 
Bt quallt qu© soit la voix qul s'a'ffame et brame, 
L'oublil dtt lointain dm jours chatoum© ©t serre, 
lotos do Foubli s'mt fani dans mes series, 
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rablo; indeod there is little to add to it ... a note or 
two concerning women might come in, but I don’t 
know, “a skinful of champagne” implies everything. 

Each century has its special ideal, the ideal of the 
nineteenth is a young man. The seventeenth century 
is only woman — see the tapestries, the delightful 
goddesses who have discarded their hoops and heels 
to appear in still more delightful nakedness, the 
noble woods, the tall castles, with the hunters looking 
round; no servile archicology chills the fancy, it is 
but a delightful whim; and this treatment of 
antiquity is the highest proof of the genius of the 
seventeenth century. See the Fragonards — ^the ladies 
in high-peaked bodices, their little ankles showing 
amid the snow of the petticoats. Up they go; you 
can almost hoar their light false voices into the sum- 
mer of tlie leaves, where Loves are garlanded even 
as of roses. Masks and arrows are everywhere, all 
the machinery of light and gracious days. In the 
Watteaus tlie note is more pensive; there is satin and 
sunset, plausivo gestures and reluctance — ^false re- 
luctance; the guitar is tinkling, and exquisite are the 
notes in the languid evening; and there is the Pier- 
rot, that marvellous white animal, sensual and witty 
and glad, the soul of the century — -ankles and epi- 
grams everywhere, for love was not then sentimental, 
it was false and a little cruel ; see the furniture and 
the polished floor, and the tapestries with whose deli- 
cate tints and decorations the high hair blends, the 
footstool and the heel and the calf of the log that is 
withdrawn, showing in the shadows of the lace ; look 
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at the satin of the bodices, the fan outspread, the wigs 
so adorably false, the knee-breeches, the buckles on 
the shoes, how false; adorable little comedy, adorably 
mendacious; and how sweet it is to feast on these 
sweet lies, it is a divine delight to us, wearied with 
the hideous sincerity of newspapers. Then it was 
the man who knelt at the woman^s feet, it was the 
man who pleaded and the woman who acceded ; but 
in our century the place of the man is changed, it is 
he who holds the fan, it is he who is besought ; and 
if one were to dream of continuing the tradition t)f 
Watteau and Fragonard in the nineteenth century, he 
would have to take note of and meditate deeply and 
profoundly on this, as he sought to formulate and 
synthesize the erotic spirit of our age. 

‘^The position of a young man in the nineteenth 
century is the most enviable that has ever fallen to 
the lot of any human creature. He is the rare bird, 
and is feted, flattered, adored. The sweetest words 
are addressed to him, the most loving looks are poured 
upon him. The young man can do no wrong. Every 
house is open to him, and the best of everything is 
laid before him ; girls dispute the right to serve him ; 
they come to him with cake and wine, they sit circle- 
wise and listen to him, and when one is fortunate to 
get him alone she will hang round his neck, she will 
propose to him, and will take his refusal kindly and 
without resentment. They will not let him stoop to 
tie up his shoe lace, but will rush and simultaneously 
claim the right to attend on him. To represent in a 
novel a girl proposing marriage to a man would be 
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deemed -aimatural, b-ut no-tbing is more common j 
there are fe-w young men -who have not received at 
least a dozen offers, nay, more; it is characteristic, 
it has become instinctive for girls to choose, and they 
prefer men not to make love to them; and every 
young man -who kno-ws his business avoids truiki-ng 
advances, knowing well that it will only put the 
girl off. 

In a society so constituted, what a delightful open- 
ing there is for a young man. He would have to 
waltz perfectly, play tennis fairly, the latest novel 
would suffice for literary attainments; billiards, 
shooting, and hunting, would not come in amiss, for 
he must not bo considered a useless being by men; 
not that women are much influenced by the opinion 
of men in their clioice of favourites, but the reflex 
action of the heart, although not so marked as that 
of the stomach, exists and must be kept in view, be- 
sides a man who would succeed with women, must 
succeed with men ; the real Lovelace is loved by alL 
Like gravitation, love draws all things. Our young 
man would have to be five feet eleven, or six feet, 
broad shoulders, light brown hair, deep eyes, soft and 
suggestive, broad shoulders, a thin neck, long delicate 
hands, a high instep. His nose should be straight, 
his face oval and small, he must be clean about the 
hips, and his movements must be naturally caressing. 
He comes into the ball-room, his shoulders well back, 
he stretches his hand to the hostess, he looks 
at her earnestly (it is characteristic of him to 
think of the hostess first, he is in her house, 
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the house is well-furnished, and is suggestive of 
excellent meats and wines). He can read through 
the slim woman whose black hair, a-glitter with 
diamonds, contrasts with her white satin ; an old Tman 
is talking to her, she dances with him, and she re- 
fused a young man a moment before. This is a bad 
sign ; our Lovelace knows it ; there is a stout woman 
of thirty-five, who is looking at him, red satin bodice, 
doubtful taste. He looks away ; a little blonde woman 
fixes her eyes on him, she looks as innocent as a child ; 
instinctively our Lovelace turns to his host. ^ Who is 
that little blonde woman over there, the right hand 

corner he asks. ^^Ah, that is Lady ^Will 

you introduce me ^^Certainly.’^ Lovelace has made 
up his mind. Then there is a young oldish girl, 
richly dressed ; hear her people have a nice house 
in a hunting country, I will dance with her, and take 
the mother into supper, and, if I can get a moment, 
will have a pleasant talk with the father in the even- 
ing.'' 

In manner Lovelace is facile and easyj he never 
says no, it is always yes, ask him what you will; 
but he only does what he has made up his mind it 
is his advantage to do. Apparently he is an embodi- 
ment of all that is unselfish, for he knows that after 
he has helped himself, it is advisable to help some one 
else, and thereby make a friend who, on a future oc- 
casion, will be useful to him. Put a violinist into a 
room filled with violins, and he will try every one. 
Lovelace will put each woman aside so quietly that 
she is often only half aware that she has been put 
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aside. Her life is broken; she is content that it 
should be broken. The real genius for love lies not 
in getting into, but getting out of love. 


I have noticed that there are times when every 
second woman likes you. Is love, then, a magnetism 
which we sometimes possess and exercise uncon- 
sciously, and sometimes do not possess i 
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ufldeceive yourself, you will leave the world no better 
than you found it. The pig that is being slaughtered 
as I write this line will leave the world better than 
it found it, but you will leave only a putrid carcase 
fit for nothing but the grave. Look back upon your 
life, examine it, probe it, weigh it, philosophise on 
it, and then say, if you dare, that it has not been a 
very futile and foolish affair. Soldier, robber, priest. 
Atheist, courtesan, virgin, I care not what you are, 
if you have not brought children into the world to 
suffer your life has boon as vain and as harmless as 
mine has boon. I hold out my hand to you, we are 
bnithors; but in my heart of hearts I think myself 
a cut alwjvo you, bocauao I do not believe in leaving 
the world hotter than I found it; and you, exquisitely 
hypocritical reader, think that you are a cut above 
me becjiuso you say you would leave the world better 
than you found it. The one eternal and immutable 
delight of life is to think, for one reason or another, 
that wo are bettor than our neighbours. This is why 
I wrote this l)ook, and this is why it is affording you 
80 much pleasure, 0 exquisitely hypocritical reader, 
my friend, my brother, because it helps you to the 
belief that you are not so bad after all. Now to 
resume. 

The knoll of my thirtieth year has sounded, in 
three or four years my youth will be as a faint haze 
on the sea, an illusive recollection; so now while 
standing on the last verge of the hill, I will look 
back on the valley I lingered in. Do I regret? I 
neither repent nor do I regret; and a fool and a 
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wrote a dozen with a view to preparing myself for a 
long novel. Some were printed in weekly news- 
papers, others were returned to me from the maga- 
zines. But there was a publisher in the neighbour- 
hood of the Strand, who used to frequent a certain 
bar. I saw the chance, and I seized it. This worthy 
man conducted his business as he dressed himself, 
filoppily; a dear kind soul, quite witless and quite 
fc-less. From long habit he would make a feeble at- 
tempt to drive a bargain, but he generally let him- 
self in : he was, in a word, a literary stepping-stone. 
Hundreds had made use of him. If a fashionable 
author asked two hundred pounds for a book out of 
which he would be certain to make three, it was ten 
to one that he would allow the chance to drift away 
from him ; but after having refused a dozen times the 
work of a Strand loafer whom he was in the habit of 
^^treating,’’ he would say, ^^Send it in, my boy, send 
it in. I’ll see what can be done with it.” There was 
a long counter, and the way to be published by Mr. 
B. was to straddle on the counter and play with a 
black cat. There was an Irishman behind this coun- 
ter who, for three pounds a week, edited the maga- 
zine, read the MS., looked after the printer and 
binder, kept the accounts when he had a spare mo- 
ment, and entertained the visitors. I did not trouble 
Messrs. Macmillan and Messrs. Longman with polite 
requests to look at my MS., but straddled on the 
counter, played with the cat, joked with the Irish- 
man, was treated by Mr. B., and in the natural order 
of things my stories went into the magazine, and were 
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paid for. ^ Strange wore the ways of this office ; Shaker 
speare might have sent in prose and poetry, hut he 
would have goire into the wastepaper basket had he 
not previously straddled. For those who were in the 
swim this was a matter of congratulation; straddling, 
we would cry, “Wo want no blooming outsiders com- 
ing along interfering with our magazine. And you, 
Smith, you devil, you had a twenty-page story in 
last month and cut me out, O’Flanagan, do you mind 
if I send you in a couple of poems as well as my 
regular stuff, that will make it all square ?” “I’ll try 
to manage it ; here’s the governor.” And looking ex- 
actly like the unfortunate Mr. Sedley, Mr. B. used to 
slouch along, and ho would fall into his leather arm- 
chair, the ono in which he wrote the cheques. The 
last tinm I saw that chair it was standing in the street, 
alas I in tho hands of the brokers. 

But conservative though we were in matters con- 
cerning “copy,” though all means were taken to pro- 
tect ourselves against interlopers, one who had not 
passed the preliminary stage of straddling would 
owasionally slip through our defences. I remember 
one wpocially. It was a hot summer’s day, we were 
all on the counter, our legs swinging, when an 
enormous young man entered. He must have been 
six feet throe in height. He was shown into Mr. B.’s 
room, he asked him to road a MS., and he fled, look- 
ing very frightened. “Wastepaper basket, waste- 
paper basket,” we shouted when Mr. B. handed us the 
roll of paper. “What an odd-looking fish he is 1” sai^ 
O’Flanagan ; “I wonder what his MS. is like.” We 
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pocfeet-bookj in wbicli be held an account of his read- 
ing. Holding the pocket-book between finger and 
thumb, he would say, ^Hast year I read ten plays by 
Hash, twelve by Peele, six by Greene, fifteen by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and eleven anonymous plays, 

fifty-four in alL’^ He neither praised nor blamed^ 
he neither extolled nor criticised; he told you what 
he had read, and left you to draw your own con- 
clusions. 

What the little creature thought of the long crea- 
ture I never discovered, but with every new hour I 
became freshly sensible that they held me in still 
decreasing estimation. This, I remember, was wildly 
irritating to me. I knew myself infinitely superior to 
them ; I knew the long creature’s novel was worthless ; 
I knew that I had fifty books in me immeasurably 
better than it, and savagely and sullenly I desired to 
trample upon them, to rub their noses in their feeble- 
ness ; but oh, it was I who was feeble ! and full of 
visions of a wider world I raged up and down tbe 
cold walls of impassable mental limitations. Above 
me there was a barred window, and, but for my 
manacles, I would have sprung at it and tom it with 
my teeth. Then passion was so strong in me that I 
could scarce refrain from jumping off the counter, 
stamping my feet, and slapping my friends in the 
face, so tepid were their enthusiasms, so thin did 
their understanding appear to me. The Straddlers 
seemed inclined for a moment to take the long crea- 
ture very seriously, and in the office which I had 
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mianism; a Bohomianism of eternal hardiipishness 
and eternal squandering of money, — ^money iiat rose 
at no discoverable well-head and flowed into a sea 
of boudoirs and restaiirants, a sort of whirlpool of 
sovereigns in which we were caught, and sent eddy- 
ing through music halls, bright shoulders, tresses of 
hair, and slang; and I joined in the adorable game of 
Bohemianism that was played round and about Pic- 
cadilly Circus, with Curzon Street for a magnificent 
rallying point. 

After dinner a general ^^clear’^ was made in the 
direction of halls and theatres, a few friends would 
drop in about twelve, and continue their drinking till 
three or four; but Saturday night was gala night — 
at half-past eleven the lords drove up in their han- 
soms, then a genius or two would arrive, and supper 
and singing went merrily until the chimney sweeps 
began to go by, and we took chairs and bottles into 
the street and entered into discussion with the police- 
man. Twelve hours later we struggled out of our 
beds, and to the sound of church bells we commenced 
writing. The paper appeared on Tuesday. Our host 
sat in a small room off the dining-room from which 
he occasionally emerged to stimulate our lagging 
pens. 

But I could not learn to see life paragraphically. 
I longed to give a personal shape to something, and 
personal shape could not be achieved in a paragraph 
nor in an article. True it is that I longed for art, but 
I longed also for fame, or was it notoriety ? Both, 
I longed for fame, fame, brutal and glaring, fame 
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tliat leans to notoriety. Out witk you, liars that you 
are, tell the truth, say you would sell the souls you 
don’t believe in, or do believe in, for notoriety. I 
have known you attend funerals for the sake of see- 
ing your miserable names in the paper. You, hypo- 
critical reader, who are now turning up your eyes 
and murmuring ^^horrid young man” — examine your 
weakly heart, and see what divides us; I am not 
ashamed of my appetites, I proclaim them, what is 
more I gratify them ; you’re silent, you refrain, and 
you dress up natural sins in hideous garments of 
shame, you would sell your wretched soul for what 
I would not give the parings of my finger-nails for 
— ^paragraphs in a society paper. I am ashamed of 
nothing I have done, especially my sins, and I boldly 
confess that I then desired notoriety. I walked 
along the streets mad ; I turned upon myself like a 
tiger. ^^Am I going to fail again as I have failed 
before ?” I asked myself. ^ Will my novel prove as 
abortive as my paintings, my poetry, my journal- 
ism ?” I looked back upon my life, — ^mediocrity was 
branded about my life. ^ Would it be the same to 
the end ?” I asked myself a thousand times by day, 
and a thousand times by night. We all want noto- 
riety, our desire for notoriety is hideous if you will, 
but it is less hideous when it is proclaimed from a 
brazen tongue than when it hides its head in the 
cant of human humanitarianism. Humanity be 
hanged ! Self, and after self a friend ; the rest may 
go to the devil; and be sure that when any man is 
more stupidly vain and outrageously egotistic than 
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his fellows, he will hide his hideousiiess in humani- 
tarianism. Victor Hugo was hideous with self, and 
the innermost stench of the humanitarianism he 
vented about him is unbearable to any stomach, not 
excepting even Mr. Swinburne’s, who occasionally 
holds his nose with one hand while he waves the 
censer with the other. Humanity be hanged f Men 
of inferior genius, Victor Hugo and Mr. Gladstone, 
take refuge in it. Humanity is a pigsty, where liars, 
hypocrites, and the obscene in spirit congregate; it 
has been so since the great Jew conceived it, and it 
will be so till the end. Far better the blithe mod- 
em pagan in his white tie and evening clothes, and 
his facile philosophy. He says, don’t care how 
the poor live ; my only regret is that they live at all 
and he gives the beggar a shilling. 

We all want notoriety; our desires on this point, 
as upon others, are not noble, but the human is very 
despicable vermin and only tolerable when it tends 
to the brute, and away from the evangelical. I will 
tell you an anecdote which is in itself an admirable 
illustration of my craving for notoriety; and my 
anecdote will serve a double purpose, — it will bring 
me some of the notoriety of which I am so desirous, 
for you, dear, exquisitely hypocritical reader, will at 
once cry, ^^Shame ! Could a man be so wicked as to 
attempt to force on a duel, so that he might make 
himself knovm through the medium of a legal mur- 
der?” You will tell your friends of this horribly 
unprincipled young man, and they will, of course, 
instantly want to know more about him. 
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“Anyone who thinks so must be a fool.” 

“Very possibly, but I don’t allow people to ad- 
dress such language to me, and you must be aware 
that to call anyone a fool, sitting with you at table 
in the house of a friend, is the act of a cad.” 

There was a lull, then a moment after he said, 

“I only meant politically.” 

“And I only meant socially.” 
lie advanced a step or two and struck me across 
the face with his finger tips; I took up a cham- 
pagne bottle, and struck him across the head and 
shoulders. Different parties of revellers kept us 
apart, and we walksd up and down on either side 
of the table swearing at each other. Although I was 
very wrath, I had had a certain consciousness from 
the first that if I played my cards well I might 
come very well out of the quarrel; and as I walked 
down the street I determined to make every ef- 
fort to force on a meeting. If the quarrel had been 
with one of the music hall singers I should have 
backed out of it, but I had everything to gain by 
pressing it. I grasped the situation at once. All 
the Liberal press would be on my side, the Conser- 
vative press would have nothing to say against me, 
no woman in it and a duel with a lord in it would 
be carrion for the society papers. But the danger ? 
To the fear of death I do not think I was ever sus- 
ceptible. I should have been afraid of a row with a 
music hall singer, because I should have had much 
to lose by rowing with him, but as matters stood I 
had too much to gain to consider the possibilities of 
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danger. Besides there was no need to consider. I 
knew very well there was no reality in it. I had 
broken sixteen plates consecutively at the order to 
fire dozens of times; and yet it was three to one 
against my shooting a man at twenty paces ; so it was 
ten thousand to one against a man^ who had prob- 
ably only fired off a revolver half-a-dozen times in 
a back yard, hitting me. In the gallery you are 
firing at white on black, on the ground you are firing 
at black upon a neutral tint, a very different matter. 
In the gallery there is nothing to disturb you ; there is 
not a man opposite you with a pistol in his hand. In 
the gallery you are calm and collected, you have risen 
at your ordinary hour, you are returning from a stroll 
through the sunlight; on the ground your nerves are 
altered by unusual rising, by cold air, by long ex- 
pectation. It was three to one against my killing 
him, it was a hundred to one against his killing me. 
So I calculated the chances, so much as I took the 
trouble to calculate the chances, but in truth I thought 
very little of them ; when I want to do anything I do 
not fear anything, and I sincerely wanted to shoot 
this young man. I did not go to bed at once, but 
sat in the armchair thinking. Presently a cab came 
rattling up to the door, and one of the revellers came 
upstairs. He told me that everything had been ar- 
ranged; I told him that I was not in the habit of 
allowing others to arrange my affairs for me, and 
went to bed. One thing, and only one thing puzzled 
me, who was I to ask to be my second? My old 
friends were scattered, Ihey had disappeared; and 
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among my new acquaintances I conld not think of 
one that would do. None of the Straddlers would 
do, that was certain; I wanted some one that could 
be depended upon, and whose social position was 
above question. Among my old friends I could think 
of some half-dozen that would suit me perfectly, but 
where were they ? Ten years’ absence scatters friends 
as October scatters swallows. At last my thoughts 
fixed themselves on one man. I took a hansom and 
drove to his house. I found him packing up, prepar- 
ing to go abroad. This was not fortunate. I took a 
seat on the edge of the dining-room table, and told him 
I wanted him to act for me in an affair of honour. 
I told him the story in outline. suppose,” he 
said, ^^it was about one or two in the morning 

^Tater than that,” I said ; ^fit was about seven.” 

^^My dear fellow, he struck you, and not very hard, 
I should imagine; you hit him with a champagne 
bottle, and now you want to have him out. I don’t 
mind acting as intermediary, and settling the affair 
for you; he will no doubt regret he struck you, and 
you will regret you struck him ; but really I cannot 
act for you, that is to say, if you are determin e d 
to force on a meeting. Just think; supposing you 
were to shoot him, a man who has really done you 
no wrong.” 

^^My dear , I did not come here to listen to 

moral reflections; if you don’t like to act for me, 
say so.” 

I telegraphed to Warwickshire to an old friend: — 
^^Oan I count on you to act for me in an affair of 
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“Mon ami, je t’asmre, j'ai un public qui me suit” 

“Mon ami, veux-tu que je te dia ce que tu a fait; 
iu a fait vncMre une vulgarization, une jolie wlgarir 
miion, je vcux hien, de. la note inventee par Millet; 
tu a ajouli la note claire inventee par Manet, enfin 
tu mm avec talent le mouvcment modeme, voild tout." 

"Parlons d’autre. chose: sur la question d’art on 
ne s’entend jamais." 

When we were excited Marshall and I always 
dropped into French. 

'‘And now toll me,” he said, “about this duel.” 

I could not bring myself to admit, even to Mar- 
shall, that 1 was willing to shoot a man for the sake 
of the notoriety it would bring mo, not because I 
feartid in him any revolt of conscience, but because I 
dreaded his Bjjcors; he was known to all Paris, I was 
an obscure something, living in an obscure lodging 
in I.^ndon. Had Marshall suspected the truth he 
would have said pityingly, “My dear Dayne, how 
can you be so foolish ? why will you not be contented 
to live?” etc. . . . Such homilies would have been 
maddening; ho was successful, I was not; I knew 
there was not much in him, un feu de paille, no more, 
but what would I not have done and given for that 
feu de paille f So I was obliged to conceal my real 
motives for desiring a duel, and I spoke strenuously 
of the gravity of the insult and the necassity of retri- 
bution. But Marshall was obdurate. “Insult?” he 
said. “He hit you with his hand, you hit him with 
the dsampagne bottle; you can’t have him out after 
there is nothing to avenge, you wiped out the 
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them Tip here and there; they did not mend the style. 
Self-reliance had been lost in past failures; I was 
weighed down on every side, hut I struggled to bring 
the book somehow to a close. Nothing mattered to 
mo, but this one thing. To put an end to the land- 
lady’s cheating, and to bind myself to remain at home, 
I entered into an arrangement with her that she was 
to supply me with board and lodgings for three 
pounds a week, and henceforth resisting all Curzon 
Street temptations, I trudge home through November 
fogs, to eat a chop in a frouzy lodging-house. I 
studied the horrible servant as one might an insect 
under a microscope. “What an admirable book she 
would make, but what will the end be ? if I only knew 
the end I” I had more and more difficulty in keeping 
the fat landlady at arm’s length, and the nasty child 
was well beaten one day for lingering about my door. 
I saw poor Miss L. nightly, on the stairs of this 
infamous house, and I never wearied of talking to her 
of her hopes and ambitions, of the young man she 
admired. She used to ask me about my novel. 

Poor Miss L. ! Where is she ? I do not know, but 
I shall not forget the time when I used to listen for 
her footstep on the midnight stairs. Often I waa 
too despondent, when my troubles lay too heavily and 
darkly upon mo, I let her go up to her garret without 
a word. Despondent days and nights when I cried, 
Shall I never pass from this lodging? shall I never be 
a light in that London, long, low, misshapen, that 
dark monumental stream flowing through the lean 
bridges; and what if I were a light in this umber- 
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the world is your pleasure, you can use it at your will. 
Dear ones, I see you all about me still, I yield my 
place; but one more glass I will drink with you; and 
while drinking I would say my last word — were it 
possible I would be remembered by you as a young 
man : but I know too well that the young never realise 
that the old wore not bom old. Farewell.” 

I shivered; the cold air of morning blew in my 
face, I closed the window, and sitting at the table, 
haggard and overworn, I continued my novel 
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